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MR. IRVING ON THE POSITION OF THE ACTOR. 


sie special purpose of Mr. Irving’s address at the Royal 
Institution was put by himself in a few explicit words. 
“The great bulk of thinking and unthinking people accept. 
acting as one of the arts; it is merely for a formal and official 
recognition of the fact that I ask—and this is the place to record 
my claim.” What is the formal acknowledgment that Mr. Irving 
desires? ‘‘ Official recognition,” he proceeds, ‘‘ of anything worthy 
is a good or at least a useful thing. It is a part, and an important: 
part, of the economy of the State; if it is not, of what use are 
titles and distinctions, names, ribbons, badges, offices, in fact, all 
the titular and sumptuary ways of distinction? Systems and 
courts, titles and offices, have all their part in a complex and 
organised civilisation, and no man, no calling, is particularly pleased 
at being compelled to remain outside a closed door.’’ This does 
not mean, of course, that in Mr. Irving’s opinion the particular 
advancement the actor lacks comes from titles and ribbons. 
The “closed door” is the partition that cuts him off from the 
privileges of other classes of citizens, notably the privilege cf 
paying his respects to his Sovereign or to her chief representative. 
Other artists, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, may go to 
Court ; but the actor, for no valid reason, is excluded. A trades- 
man who sells furniture in Tottenham-court-road, and who 
has sufficient wealth to make him a power in a political party 
and obtain for him a knighthood, is invited to a Levée, from 
which the head of the dramatic profession is debarred. Why 
does the successful merchandise of bedsteads give a man a claim 
to enter the presence of the Prince of Wales at a formal 
reception, when the claim is denied to the man whose career 
in the highest walk of dramatic art is the pride of both 


hemispheres? 
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To this question nobody has attempted any answer which 
deserves to be termed a rational explanation. We observe in a 
weekly journal of literature and the arts a suggestion that actors 
would do. well to cultivate “‘self-restraint,’’ and to resist the 
enervating influences of a too indulgent society. Whether this 
grandfatherly counsel be needed or not, it is quite beside the 
mark. If a popular jewne premier is the spoiled darling of the 
drawing-room, that does not seem a sufficient reason for not 
asking him toa Levée. It may be said that reasonable men do 
not yearn to take part in that very tiresome ceremony, and that 
the actor would not. go even if he had the chance. The obvious 
reply is, that whether he would avail himself of the chance or not, 
it is the whole point of the matter that the chance is refused him. 
The playful Mr. Bernard Shaw hints that Mr. Irving is distressed 
because, while his scenery is designed by a baronet and his 
music written by a knight, he himself remains a plain unadorned 
citizen. Even if this were so, it would be wholly impertinent, 
like other speculations of Mr. Shaw; but everybody who knows 
Mr. Irving knows that for him the gew-gaws of social life have 
no seduction. He simply takes his stand upon the principle that 
there is nothing in the position of the actor to disqualify him for 
the superlative condescension of Court etiquette. That tribunal 
does not say to the merchant prince of Tottenham-court-road, 
““Go to; you are a maker of bedsteads, and therefore ineligible 
for our favour,” though it is conceivable that between one 
maker of bedsteads and another a judicious discrimination 
may be necessary. Jn the actor’s case, not only is there no 
discrimination, but there is no recognition of his existence. 
Court etiquette treats him pretty much as the Marquise treats 
Mr. George D’Alroy’s papa-in-law—‘‘ There never was an Eccles.” 
Other citizens may approach the fountain of honour, but he 
must stand like a leper afar off. And yet Royalty does not 
disdain his aid when it is a question of money for some purpose 
in which illustrious personages are interested. The leper may 
devote the whole proceeds of a theatrical performance to the 
public institution which Royalty delights to honour, but he must 
not go to a Levée. Amidst the anomalies with which England 
is so abundantly blessed, the vagaries of Court etiquette are easily 
supreme. 

To the argument for the “‘ official recognition”’ of the stage, on 
the ground of the dramatic artist’s equality with other artists, 
with musicians, for example, Mr. Irving added at the Royal 
Institution an eloquent plea for acting as one of the fine arts. 
On this point there is still a quaint obtuseness in some superior 
minds. There are people who tell you that the actor is useless, 
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as Shakspere to them is best. appreciated in the study. The.- 


amateur fiddler might as well assert that music appeals to him 
much more strongly from -his own bow than it does from, 
Joachim’s. It is the very alphabet of the drama that it is designed 
to be acted, and that the player is the indispensable interpreter 
and complement of the playwriter. There is nothing to the 
purpose in the common disparagement of acting that the actor is 
ephemeral and leaves no monument. Mr. Irving was at 
unnecessary pains to show that all monuments are fleeting, and 
that even public buildings sometimes tumble down. The 
circumstance that the Coliseum is a ruin has no more to do with 
architecture as an art than the fact that Edmund Kean is dead 
has to do with acting. The actor dies, and we may not be able 
to say from personal observation how he acted. But what does 
that matter? The immortal plays in which he was distinguished 
remain to be acted by others. When one Hamlet is taken from 
us the character is not Jeft for ever without interpreters. Every 
generation has its own standard of acting, and, when Shakspere 
has a fresh interpretation that is at once a tribute to his vitality 
and a proof that the actor’s art is inseparable from dramatic 
literature. The artist ‘may be mortal, but art is indestructible. 
Few people now living can remember Paganini; but who has 
ever pretended that mastery of the violin is not an art because 
the great violinist left no palpable evidence of his powers ? 

There survives a fantastic theory that an actor degrades his 
manhood by making himselfa motley tothe view. Plato despised 
both the drama and its interpreters, though he was not above 
employing his own dramatic instinct in the Dialogues. The early 
Christian Church held that impersonation was an outrage on the 
Creator, just as it held that shaving was an act of impiety. 
Macready and Fanny Kemble had the strange belief that it is 
humiliating, if not immoral, to represent factitious emotion on the 
stage, that it unfits a man or woman for the serious business of 
life. If this were true, it would apply with equal force to other 
arts. Tolstoi has told us that music is no better than an 
invention of the devil, designed to precipitate us into vice and 
crime by the undue excitement of the nervous centres. A great 
singer or pianist, using his own personality to interpret the ideas 
of others, excites even more factitious emotion in the multitude 
than a great actor. <A painter who commits to canvas a figure 
that appeals strongly to our sensibilities hires a model, and with 
some ingenious strokes of the brush endows that extremely 
prosaic piece of clay with a soul. Why is such an illusion any 
less degrading to the artist than the physical and spiritual 
endowment by which an actor embodies the thought of the 
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dramatist? It is beyond question that dramatic impersonation, 
when all its elements are in absolute harmony, gives the keenest 
pleasure of which the esthetic consciousness is’capable. To say 
that this pleasure is alloyed by the reflection that the actor’s 
person is his medium is as foolish as to say that moral dignity is 
hurt because a pianist delights our ears with exquisite music by 
using his fingers. 

True, it is significant of a certain density, even amongst the 
educated, that a great actor, the acknowledged head of his pro- 
fession, whose single-minded devotion to his art is his most 
admirable trait, has to stand up at this time of day and plead for 
the extension to the stage of that formal recognition in a social 
sense which is not withheld from other arts. There are sections 
of the community that do not need this elementary enlighten- 
ment. In Dublin, Mr. Irving has received academic and civic 
honours. Is it to be supposed that Trinity College, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Dublin, and the chief representatives of the scientific and literary 
bodies in that city, have engaged in a conspiracy against the moral 
worth of mankind? If not, why this contrast between their 
attitude towards the stage and the egregious ban of Court 
etiquette? It is possible, no doubt, to enjoy the esteem of 
rational people without donning a uniform and making an 
obeisance before the First Gentleman in Europe. But while 
actors, by reason of their calling, are disentitled to join in this 
entertainment, they have a right to demand the removal of what 
in this country is a conspicuous slur. 
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Portraits. 


MR. HENRY IRVING. 


"T BERE are still people who regret the palmy times when the 

drama was quite divorced from respectable society, and 
when an actor, to be really great, needed the reputation of a devil 
of a fellow. It is quite gravely argued that the player was 
much worthier of his art in the days when Junius wrote to 
Garrick, ‘‘ Vagabond, stick to your pantomimes,” a remark which 
showed that Junius was sometimes a fool as well as a ruffian- 
In our own degenerate age the actor is most highly esteemed 


when he is a gentleman, when he conforms to the usages of a. 


decently ordered world, and discharges the ordinary duties of a. 
citizen. Quaintly enough, this repute is supposed to be 
incompatible with what is called ‘‘ meteoric genius,” which 
apparently demands the systematic outrage of all social obliga- 
tions as its own proper atmosphere. Theorists who do not go 
quite so far as this are nevertheless convinced that the 
disappearance of the robustious school of actors has something to 
do with the decline of the dramatic profession from Bohemianism 
to the respect of decent and even cultivated persons. 

This change is chiefly exemplified by the career of Mr. Irving. 
If we were asked to state in a sentence the most notakle thing 
Mr. Irving has done, we should say that he had broken down the 
barrier which marked off the members of his profession as a 
separate caste, to be stared at by the rest of the community with 
mingled interest and reprobation. The idea of the actor as the 
statutory vagabond, or as the jester who must be summoned to 
console his master in moments of extreme prostration, has given 
place to quite a different conception. Mr. Irving’s persona} 
authority extends far beyond the limits of the theatre. He 
impresses it even upon people who have scruples about playgoing, 
and are not quite sure that the box-office is not the wicket-gate 
to the bottomless abyss. He draws to the Lyceum a large class 
who make that theatre the temple of their exclusive devotion tu 
the genius of the drama. And, above all, his pride in his calling, 
his sensitiveness about its dignity, and the singular charm of 
his character have given him a strong hold upon the national 
regard. That such a man should receive a degree from the 
University of Dublin seemed to many a fitting recognition of his 
place amongst his contemporaries. There may be a growl here 
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and there that an academic gown is ill-suited to ‘‘ meteoric 
genius,” and that the favour bestowed by Trinity College on 
Mr. Irving attests the decadence of dramatic art. But this idea 
that dramatic art is an untutored vagrant warbling its native wood 
notes wild, a sort of gipsy, like the Arab girl in Maupassant’s 
story, who pined under a civilised roof, and renewed her spirits 
only by wandering off periodically with her tribe and bathing her 
limbs in the desert sand, is as much out of ‘date as the pompous 
declamatory style of what used to be-commended as the only 
elocution. 

There is a disposition to regard Mr. Irving’s successes as mainly 
those of a manager and diplomatist with a consummate knowledge 
of the public weakness for spectacle. Critics who hold this view 
do not trouble themselves about history. Mr. Irving did not begin 
his career by taking a theatre and ordering luxurious scenery. 
No actor ever served a more exhaustive apprenticeship at a time 
when a London engagement was far less attainable by youthful 
ambition than it is now. Nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
even when he had made a comparatively strong position as a 
comedian by his performance of Digby Grant in the Two Roses, 
his foot was not even on the first rung of the ladder to his 
present fame. The first real essay was made in The Bells, when 
he appealed to the public in a venture for which they were 
perfectly unprepared, and which was the beginning of a long 
series of successful experiments. From 1871 to 1878 Mr. Irving 
was engaged in establishing and consolidating his prestige as the 
foremost English actor, a prestige which has been enormously 
increased during the sixteen years of his management of the 
Lyceum. Nothing in the world would have induced the London 
public to stand by him with this tenacity were it not that some 
quality of genius had taken a sure grasp of the popular imagina- 
tion. We who can remember the fierce controversies of the old 
days sometimes wonder at the calm which has succeeded them. 
Mr. Irving has conquered by virtue of an intellectual and 
imaginative magnetism which has made him the greatest imper- 
sonator of his time. Inferior to some actors, it may be, in certain 
respects, he has an unquestionable superiority in the art of pure 
impersonation which enables him to differentiate Hamlet from 
Becket or from Dr. Primrose, Shylock from Charles I., Robert 
Macaire from King Arthur. No actor in our day has equalled 
Mr. Irving in imagination, and this gift, which makes Mathias to 
him pre-eminently a haunted murderer, while to M. Coquelin he is 
pre-eminently an Alsatian innkeeper, is the secret of the long 
régime at the Lyceum, the talisman with which Mr. Irving 
commands the homage and even the affection of his public. 
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The Round Table. 


THE GERMAN PLAY OF THE HOUR. 
By Miss Brappon. 


UDERMANN’S Die Ehre, which we in England were not 
allowed to see acted in German by the German company, 
can hardly be called a problem play; but it is assuredly a play 
with a strongly marked purpose, which is to show that ‘‘ honour,” 
as the ‘cultured classes have understood that sentiment or instinct 
from the days of Lucretia and Virginius until now, is a question of 
culture and environment, and entirely unknown to the proletariat ; 
and this thesis the dramatist illustrates with a bold and emphatic 
hand, and in more than one tirade which would call for the 
Licenser’s famous blue pencil. The argument is of the simplest, 
a story without complications of any kind. There are no buried 
cities in Sudermann’s plays ; no hidden meanings or allegories for 
which the critic has to dig and delve, and which leave the general 
reader in the dark. Sudermann’s dramatis persone are as 
strongly and clearly indicated as Mr. Pinero’s; his intentions 
leave no doubt. He does not take a cheerful view of life or 
humanity; but he deals in no uncanny wickedness, no devil- 
children like Hilda, no she-cynics like Hedda. 

Robert Heinecke, a clerk in a colonial merchant’s warehouse, 
has been sent as a youth to the East Indian branch of the 
business, and has there, by talent and industry, superseded the 
idle, dissipated chief of the house, has saved the Indian firm from 
shipwreck and steered it to high fortune. He comes home after 
ten years’ exile, with his large heart aglow with affection for the 
old father and mother, and with a sentimental tenderness for the 
young sister whom he left as a child, and for whose future he has 
built many an airy castle. He finds the old people living where 
he left them, in a small house at the back of the colonial ware- 
houses and family mansion of his employer, Herr Miilingk, 
which seem to constitute one great pile of buildings, like the 
paper-factory and family house of the Fromonts and Rislers. 
The Heineckes have been favoured with the shelter of this humble 
dépendance on account of an accident which made a cripple of 
the old man, and which, occurring during the festivities held in 
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honour of the present proprietor’s succession to the property, 
appealed to hearts melted by the sunshine of prosperity. What- 
ever Herr Miilingk’s after-conduct, he had certainly behaved 
generously to the crippled workman, for he not only gave him 
free quarters for life, but also paid for his son’s education, and 
allowed the boy to spend his holidays mostly at the great house, 
and to be the playfellow of the great man’s only daughter, 
Leonore, his only son, Curt, not being quite so well disposed 
towards the boy. 

The play begins with the morning after Robert’s arrival. He 
has taken the old people by surprise, and the mother is telling 
her neighbour, the gardener’s wife, what a gentleman her son 
has become ; while in the same brief dialogue the smaller feelings 
and narrower outlook of the helot race is indicated by a few 
broad touches, as, for instance, the old woman’s pride in a pair 
of satin-covered fanteuils, or, in her Berlinese dialect, fotdlches. 
Presently the old man comes hobbling in with a huge placard 
which he has been writing, ‘‘ Welcome home, dear son,” 
clambers on to a chair, and proceeds laboriously to nail his work 
of art against the wall, while the gardener’s wife indulges in a 
covert sneer or two as she takes leave. And now Robert 
appears, overflowing with kindness and affection, and tells the 
old.people what apprehensions he suffered in his last year of 
exile and on the voyage home lest he should find things 
otherwise than his yearning heart had pictured them. 

There was someone—a dear friend ; indeed, my dearest friend—who 
tried todamp my expectations. “You have become a stranger,” he said, 
“and nobody should try to reunite what time and fate have broken.” But, 
God be praised, my every hope is realised. This is truly, really the home 
that I have pictured through all those ten years. There is father, there is 
mother, dear and homely, and (tenderly) a trifle feebler than of old. But 
why are these two young arms in the world? They have learnt to earn 
money. 

He is full of tenderness for the humble home; pleased with 
everything that recalls his childhood: the father’s old paste pot ; 
his own confirmation certificate, hanging in a frame on the wall ; 
the rhythmical thud of the steam-engine at the factory hard by— 
his cradle song. He talks of his employer—his benefactor as he 
thinks him—with enthusiastic gratitude. No labour of his could 
be too hard, no service too devoted for the ‘‘ House ”’ to which 
they all owe so much. He speaks of the kindness in their letters. 
Curt, who is now a partner, has written very cordially. ‘Curt! 
Ah, yes, Curt is a fine fellow,”’ agree the elders; but there are 
shoulder-shrugs and sneers about the senior partner. The first 
discordant note is struck, and Robert looks at them pained and 
wondering. He wonders, too, at the splendour of the “‘ fotélch,” 
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when his mother strips off the loose chintz to exhibit the silken 
covering. The silk is not too good for her distinguished son to 
sit upon. And there is a second fotélch just as handsome—a 
pier glass. How did they come by such splendours? ‘‘ Christmas 
gifts from Herr Milingk,” explains the mother. Her husband 
looks at her surprised. ‘‘ You know,” she whispers, ‘‘ Curt didn’t 
want his name mentioned.” 

Robert does not approve these unsuitable gifts. Everything he 
sees and hears discomposes him. The gladness of his home- 
coming withers and is gone. His sister, his young sister 
Alma, for whose tuition in book-keeping and dressmaking he has 
sent money, has developed a voice, and is being trained for the 
operatic stage. She spends her days in Berlin, has all her meals 
at her married sister’s house, and is provided with a latch-key, 
and does not always come home at night. ‘‘ I hope Augusta takes 
the greatest care of her,” Robert says, vexed, and scared by the 
maternal indifferentism. 

The sister and her husband arrive on the scene. She, selfish 
and sour ; he, envious and malicious ; both characters unpleasantly 
like human life, and drawn with the few bold strokes of Callot 
or Phil May. The son-in-law is a drunken loafer, and the family 
group somewhat recalls the little house in Stangate; only here 
they are all Eccleses, all alike greedy, cunning, sycophantic. 
Indeed, Sudermann is not over kind to the working-classes in his 
treatment of this Charlottenburg interior. Alma, young and 
fair, comes a few minutes afterwards, by the next tramcar, and 
the brother embraces the sister whose image has been with him 
in his exile. This girl, almost unconscious of her own wrong- 
doing from utter lack of moral sense, is one of Sudermann’s best 
character studies. Every word she utters reveals her worthless- 
ness, and yet there is a charm in her naiveté and fresh young 
prettiness which touches her brother. But he tells her plainly 
he does not share her hopes of operatic triumphs, and asks who 
discovered this gift of song, of which he has been told nothing. 
There is some hesitation in answering, and then Alma owns it 
was Curt, who heard her singing near an open window, and 
insisted that such a voice ought not to be wasted, and found a 
singing mistress for her, an Italian, whose name the pupil 
unwillingly reveals. At every turn there are suppressions and 
underhand dealing. Robert sinks deeper in the mire of unclean 
surroundings. A groom brings a message, ‘‘ Will the Friulein go 
for a drive with Herr Curt?” and the Friulein’s brother learns 
that téte-d-téte drives with Curt have been daily occurrences. 
Every remonstrance of Robert’s is resented, his gifts are slighted 
by the idle, drunken, good-for-nothing brother-in-law and the 
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envious sister, and Alma accepts his light blue Indian sapphires 
with the remark that she prefers the dark ones, which have so 
much more fire. Vanity and frivolity are in every word she 
speaks ; and so, when the family picture is complete, the Graf von 
Trast, Robert’s friend from the East, finds him plunged in despair. 

The Graf has been a valuable counsellor to the young man in 
India, loves him almost as a son, and is indignant at the cool 
recognition the firm of Milingk seem disposed to accord Robert’s 
exceptional services ; but he insinuates that the daughter of the 
house is disposed to be kinder, and then, apropos of young women, 
he tells Robert his adventure of the previous night, when, 
sauntering in the streets of Berlin, he had allowed himself to be 
attracted by a flaming poster, announcing an Indian dance of a 
hundred bayadéres, and had gone to a masked ball, where a lovely 
young creature had drifted near him in the crowd, unaccompanied, 
so fair, and childlike, and tender, with the soft bloom of a half- 
ripened peach, she nothing loath to talk to him, and asking with 
childish boldness for a little golden Indian charm that hung on his 
watch chain. And, as they sauntered on in light talk, under the 
soft bloom of childlike innocence he found frank corruption. Cynic 
as the Graf is, he would fain have led this fair creature back to 
the right path, and was only waiting till the champagne had been 
opened to speak a word in season, when her cavalier appeared and 
claimed her. 

Robert interrupts him with a cry of pain. The picture has 
conjured up dreadful possibilities in the life of his young sister ; 
and presently, in answer to his friend’s questioning, he owns his 
bitter disappointment. 

Would I had never seen my home again. I am ashamed of the rank 
in which I was born. My own flesh and blood are no longer dear to me. 
My whole nature recoils from contact with them. I cannot trust my own 
senses, for one wild suspicion after another flashes through my mind. 


Trast, I believe almost that I no longer honour the mother who bore me. 

Trast : This is rank madness. 

Robert : If I were to describe to you what I have suffered! Every 
serious word seems to me like a blow from a clenched fist, every joke likea 
box on the ear. It seems as if they were unable to speak except words 
that wound me.. I thought I was coming back to my home, and I find 
myself in a strange world where I can scarcely breathe. What shall I do? 

Trast : Pack your portmanteau. 

Robert: That would be a cowardly and heartless flight. Has she 
deserved that of me—she from whom I drew life ? 

Trast : Look here, Robert ; a truce to pathos. The question is as simple 
as it can be—for us, who have studied the laws of caste at theirsource. The 
same caste prevails here ; but the separation of classes does not consist 
of different rules of diet, or prohibitory marriage laws. Those are trifling 
distinctions. That which irrevocably divides them is the gulf of sentiment. 
Every class has its own honour, its own fine feelings, its own ideal, and even 
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its own language. Unhappy, therefore, is he who has fallen out of his 
caste, and has not the courage to. set himself free from it. You are that 
kind of déclassé. 


While they are talking, Alma enters, carrying a tray with wine, 
which she offers to Trast, who recognizes his acquaintance of the 
masked ball. She begs him not to tell, and so the act ends, 
leaving Robert unhappy, but still ignorant of the worst. 

The scene of the second act is the great house, and introduces 
the head of the firm, Curt, the junior partner, and two of his idle 
acquaintances, military swells of the first water, but personally 
interested in the coffee trade, and shocked when they find they 
have been rude to Trast, the Coffee King. In this act also 
appears Leonore, the high-souled and rebellious daughter of the 
house, generous to chivalry, but, it must be owned, somewhat of 
a prig, and distinctly suburban in her style of “‘ taking down ” her 
brother’s military friends. She is, and has long been, attached 
to Robert, and stands up for him valiantly to her people. The 
act ends with Trast’s denunciation of Curt, whom Robert 
approaches with outstretched hand. ‘ You must not give that 
gentleman your hand.” Robert looks from one to the other, 
perplexed ; then, after a thoughtful pause, he understands his 
friend’s meaning, utters a cry, controls himself, and demands a. 
private interview with Curt. 

The third act is the most poignant and the most interesting. 
It 1s again morning. There has not been much sleep for anyone 
in the small house behind the factory. Robert has been to his 
married sister’s home in Berlin, has discovered the whole shameful 
story, how this elder sister has been go-between for Alma and her 
lover, how his parents have been: wilfully blind to their young 
daughter’s disgrace. The scene between sister and brother is in 
Sudermann’s best manner, and its transitions from pathos to 
broad humour are worthy of Fielding. Mother and father both 
pretend to be as much taken aback by the revelation as Robert 
is, and exhibit the utmost severity to the sinner. Nothing can 
be too bad for her henceforward. She shall sweep and scrub. 
No more gaddings in the tramcar. She shall be kept under 
lock and key. Old Heinecke, who has basked in the sunshine 
of Curt’s generosity, and has been regaled with the best wine from 
the cellars of the great house, protests again and again that he is 
a poor man but an honest one, and will tolerate no immorality 
in a daughter. Robert, who is as full of pity as of anger, urges 
the folly of too much severity, and he calls his sister from her 
tearful labours in the kitchen. 

Robert : Now I am to discover what she is made of, and what I have to 


do. (Gently.) Come to me, sister. 
Alma: Mother ordered me to sweep the room. 
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Robert : Time enough for that. (Takes her hand. She draws back.) You 
need have no fear. I will not strike you ; nor yet curse you. You shall 
find that you have henceforward a good friend who will keep watch over 
‘you—-a faithful and considerate friend. 

Alma; You are much too good—much too good. (Sinks, sobbing, at his 
Seet.) 

Robert : No—no—not on your knees. Sit down on this footstool. So.— 
4 Seats himself on an armchair.) And hold up your head, so that I can look 
into your eyes. (He tries to raise her head, but she resists, and buries her face 
an his bosom.) You won't let me? Well, lie here and weep. I will never 
thrust you from this shelter. And you will have to weep for many a day 
and many a night when you have once rightly understood what others 
have made of you. Say, only, that you understand that your whole future 
life must be one of repentance. 

Alma: Yes. I understand that. 

Robert (takes her head in his hands): Ah, sister, someone in a foreign land 
‘was building up a happy future for you in the day-dreams of ten long 
years. And now twenty years would scarcely be long enough to make this 
misery forgotten. 

Alma: In twenty years I shall be an old woman. 

Robert: Old! What of that? You and I have done with youth from 
to-day. 

Alma: Oh, God! 

Robert (starting up, in strong agitation): Have no fear. We will remain 
together. We will creep into a corner somewhere, as wounded animals do. 
Yes, that is what we are. They have hunted and torn us. (Alma sinks 
down with her face hidden'in the empty chair.) Seest thou, only we our- 
selves can heal each other—thou me and I thee. (Zo himself) How she lies 
there! Great God! I see clearer and clearer what I have to do. 
‘The childlike soul that he has dragged in the dirt he can never give 
me back, and no other reparation do I need. Alma. 

Alma (raising herself): What ? 

Pobert : You love him very much ? 


Alma: Whom ? 
Robert: Whom? That man. 
Alma: Oh yes. 


Robert : And if he were lost to you for ever, do you feel that you would 
die ? 

Alma: Oh no. 

Robert : Thank God for that. Be brave! One learns to forget—(sorrow- 
Sully-thinking of his own hopeless love)—one learns it. (Sits.) Above all, you 
must have work todo. That the singing is all over is a matter of course. 
You have learnt dressmaking. You can take that up again; but you shall 
not go back into a dressmaker’s workroom. There are temptations and 
bad examples there. 

Alma: Ah, yes, the girls are too bad. 

Robert: One should cast a stone at no one, least of all should you. Where 
we shall go, I know not yet. It goes against me to uproot the poor old 
father and mother, but I must take you all with me, no matter where, only 
away, far away, where you will belong only to me, to me and to work, for 
you may take my word for this—to be thoroughly tired is half-way towards 
being happy. The old people will live with us, naturally ; and you shall 
help me to take care of them. Besides your dressmaking, you will have to 
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clean and cook for them, to cherish them and bear their humours. Will 
you do that ? 

Alma: If you wish it. 

Robert : No, you must wish it yourself, with cheerful heart, else there 
can be no blessing with it. I ask once more, will you ? 

Alma : Yes, from to morrow I will do all you wish. 

Robert: That’s right. But why from to-morrow, and not now, to-day ? 

Alma : Because to-day I want—— 

Robert: What then ? 

Alma. Ah, please, please—— 

Robert (kindly): Out with it! 

Alma: I should like so much—oh, so much—to go to the masked ball. 

(A long silence. Robert starts up, and walks up and down the room.) 

Alma (standing up): May I? 

Robert : Call your father and mother. 

Alma: Then mayn’t I? (Half crying.) Not this once? Not just once, as 

-a farewell, may one have a little pleasure ? 

Robert : Do you know what you are saying? You—-- 

Alma : I know quite well what I say. ... No, Iam not such a fool as you 
think. I know what life is. Why are you soangry? Is it not ridiculous 
that one should have to sit here for no reason? No sun, no moon shines 
into a yard like this, and there is nothing but brawling and vulgar talking 
round about, and nobody with decent manners. And father scolds, and 
mother scolds, and one must sew till one’s finger bleeds, and one earns only 
sixpence, which hardly pays for the petroleum lamp; and when one is 
young and pretty she longs for a little pleasure, and to be well dressed, 
and to escape into a higher sphere ; for I was always for improving myself. 
Yes, that I was, and have always liked reading. And as for marrying ? 
Ah, but dear God, whom then? A common wretch, like the men who 
work in the warehouse, I won’t have. A man who drinks most of his _ 
wages, and beats his wife. I will have a man of refinement for a husband, 
or if I can’t catch one I will have none. And Curt has always behaved 
with refinement. I. have never learnt vulgar words from him. [ have 
learnt them in this house, and I want to get away from here. I don’t want 
you and your watchfulness. Girls like me never do badly. 

He sends her for the old people, and she retires, muttering that . 
she will ask her father if she may go to the ball. ‘‘ So,” says the 
heart-broken brother, “that is the stuff she is made of! What . 
a weak fool I was to begin to varnish over this commonness with 
sadness and poetry! She needed no seducer. Corruption was im 
her blood.” 

The brother now becomes pitiless, and resolves upon harsh 
measures to save the wretched girl from sinking lower. The 
old people are slavishly acquiescent. ‘‘ Masked ball, forsooth,” 
exclaims the mother; ‘‘ masked balls cost money.” They agree, 
too, when Robert expresses his deepest indignation against the 
elder sister and her husband, who have traded on Alma’s sin, 
‘** Never should either of those wretches cross that threshold; ” but 
a few minutes afterwards, when Robert has left to write a letter, 
Augusta and her husband are received almost with open arms. 

The climax is reached when Herr Milingk, senior, appears to 
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offer the “ satisfaction’ that has been promised to the brother. 
This takes the substantial form of 50,000 marks by way of dowry 

_ for the girl, which the old people’s rapture induces him to drop 
instantly to 40,000; and this is promptly accepted, with all 
blessings on the benefactor’s head. Alma, surprised in her 
retirement, where she has dressed herself in an Indian princess’s 
robe brought her by her brother, is now greeted with fondest 
affection. No more is said about brooms, scrubbing brushes, 
or a father’s curse; she finds herself once again the petted child 
of the family. 

Robert returns to see the whole aspect of things changed. He 
is told of the generous ‘‘ compensation,” and rages with indigna- 
tion. Will his father return that money? No, he will not. 
‘The old man is backed up by his son-in-law. Alma tells her 
‘brother she is going to the masked ball; her father exits to cash 
Miilingk’s cheque; and, after an impassioned diatribe, Robert 
smashes the fotélch, now boldly acknowledged as Curt’s gift, 
puts a revolver in his breast pocket, and rushes out, with the 
sententious and affectionate Graf, to render up his accounts 
at the great house, and to avenge his sister’s dishonour. 

The fourth act takes us back to the Miulingk drawing-room 
‘and the high-minded Leonore, who tells her people plainly that 
she does not belong to their world, and does not think, like them, 
that money can pay for everything. Robert arrives, supported 
by the Coffee King, who preaches him a little sermon upon 
Honour, and tries to persuade him that his honour is untouched 
by his sister’s shame, or his father’s and mother’s subserviency. 
«**T is in ourselves that we are thus or thus.” ‘‘ Honour is either 
a piece of yourself or it is nothing.” Robert promises to relin- 
quish his idea of forcing a duel upon Curt, his kind friend having 
lent him the 40,000 marks to return to the elder Milingk. He 
declines to give up the revolver, which is visibly outlined in his 

“breast pocket—the Graf can trust him to make no bad use of it— 
-and he retires with his ledger and vouchers to wait his employers’ 
leisure. The Graf has a scene first with Leonore, the rebellious 
daughter, whom he finds staunch and true; and then, with her 
brotker and two of his smart friends, who afford fine examples of 
the Berlinese Bounder, and at whose insolence the Coffee King 
laughs the laugh of scorn, he leaves the salon, having previously 
begged Leonore to be at hand when she is wanted. 

Miilingk and his son have the stage to themselves, and to them 
enters Robert, now cool and collected, with his portfolio under 
his arm, his revolver in one pocket, and his 40,000 marks 
in another. He is received with stately civility by the head of 
the firm, and Curt, affecting to be quite at his ease, assists feebly 
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-at the examination of accounts. The annual balance-sheet shows 
large profits, and on analysing the account it becomes clear that 
Robert's business capacity and energetic action have been the 
chief factors in that success, aided by the Graf's wider knowledge 
of oriental markets. Robert reluctantly admits that his chief, 
Miilingk’s nephew, had no part in these successful operations, 
since he only came to the office on the Hamburgh mail day, or 
when he wanted to draw money. This business concluded, Herr 
Miilingk bids his late clerk good-bye, admonishes him to continue 
in the right path, and never to forget what he owes that house. 
“No,” replies Robert, ‘‘ that I do not forget. Here are 40,000 
marks which you were so good as to give my father.” Miulingk 
tells him the 40,000 marks were a present and not a loan. ‘ Not- 

_ withstanding which I feel myself answerable for their return.” 
Miilingk asks whether he is commissioned by his father to return 
this money. “ No,I am not.” ‘The money is your own, then?” 
** Yes.” “Don’t you find it rather strange, father, that his 
savings out yonder should have mounted as high as this?” asks 
Curt. Robert looks at him in silence for a few moments before 
he grasps his full meaning ; and then the fury which he has held 
in check throughout the interview bursts its bounds; he pulls 
out his pistol, and seizes Curt by the throai, calling upon him to 
take back his words; but. at Leonore’s opportune entrance the 
hand holding the pistol falls at his side, and he recoils, while the 
gilded youth sinks gasping on.the nearest sofa. 

The story is told. Robert, in a long and passionate tirade, 
wreaks his wrath upon father and son. Curt has by implica- 
‘tion called him a thief; but it is they who are the thieves. ‘‘ We 
work for you ; we give you the sweat of our brows, our hearts’ best 
blood, and you seduce our sisters and our daughters, and pay us 
for our shame with the money we have earned for you. I have 
worked tooth and nail for your profit, and have asked for no 
reward ; I have looked up to you as one looks up to the holiest ; 
you were my faith and my religion. And what have you done for 
me? . You rob me of the honour of my house; you rob me of the 
-hearts of my people ; for if they are beggarly, I loved them still. 
You rob me of the pillow on which I hoped to lay my head to rest 
after my work for you; you rob me of my native soil; you rob 
me of my love of mankind, and my trust in God ; you rob me of 
peace, and a good conscience; you steal the sun out of my heaven. 
You are the thieves, you.” 

Milingk is for having him thrust from the house by the 
servants, but Leonore declares herself. If Robert is turned out 
of doors she will go with him. And to her father’s remonstrance 
she answers, ‘I love this man. For all that you have taken from 
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him, I offer him all I have to give—myself.” General indignation 
of the Milingk family, and appearance of Trast, the amiable god 
out of amachine. After all, he tells Milingk, who is raging, as 
Robert and Leonore depart together, “‘ your daughter will not 
make a bad match. That young man will be my partner, and, as 
I have no relations, my heir.” ‘‘ Ah, but—Herr Graf,” cries the 
subjugated father, “‘ why didn’t you tell me that sooner.” ‘‘ You 
can send your blessing by post,” says Trast as he goes out. And 
the curtain falls. 


———__— 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE THEATRES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


HE present series of The Theatre has already contained 
several references to the attempts which the Progressist 
members of the County Council are making to obtain the sole 
control over the amusements of the people of London, but I do 
not feel it necessary to make any excuse for once-more returning 
to the subject. The election of a new Council is to take place at 
the beginning of March, and it is most desirable that the very 
real danger of the situation should be steadily kept before the 
eyes of all such voters as are directly or indirectly interested in 
the well-being of the stage. It is not too much to say that the 
votes of the very large class which comes under this category 
would almost certainly turn the scale where the electors are, as 
to other matters, fairly well balanced, and we shall be greatly to 
blame if we do not make our power thoroughly felt at the polls. 
At present the County Council has no control over the 
managers of theatres except as to structural matters, but aims 
avowedly at usurping the functions of the Lord Chamberlain, 
and of exercising over the theatre the same power which it now 
possesses over the music-halls—a power with which the Licensing 
Committee in the first place, and the general body of the Council 
in the second, have conclusively shown they ought no longer to 
be intrusted. And the manner in which the Council uses its 
powers as to structural alterations is not calculated to reassure 
us as to the way in which any further control would be exercised. 
It is, of course, to be conceded that the first necessary thing to 
be considered is the public safety, and, so far as the requirements 
of the Council are directed simply to that end, there is nothing 
to be said against them, although it may even then be remarked 
that a little more courtesy might be extended to theatrical 
managers without any damage being done to the public service. 
And on this head we may quote from the article of ‘‘ A Theatrical 
Manager” in our September number. ‘‘ Unhappily, however, it 
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seems to be a part of the policy of the London County Council to be 
discourteous in manner to the managers of theatres. For 
instance, it is not customary to send to the persons interested an 
early intimation of requirements made or to bemade. A London 
manager, whose pocket directly, and whose business interests 
generally, are largely affected by such requirements, first learns 
of his shortcomings—not faults, remember, or violations of any 
rule or law, but inadequacies in his place of business, which have 
probably existed before his tenure—in the public Press; and it is 
generally a week or ten days before he receives any direct 
intimation.” But alterations are constantly being ordered which 
really are hardly susceptible of any explanation except that a 
fit of activity comes from time to time upon the Council, and 
leads them suddenly to decide that ‘‘ something”’ must be done. 
Walls have been ordered to be built, only to be pulled down 


_ again. Locks and bolts of a peculiar pattern have been imposed 


upon unfortunate managers for no good reason that can be seen, 
unless it be to carry out a favourite little piece of jobbery. The 
whole policy of the Council in regard to the theatres is one of 
feverish meddle and muddle, and one of the most serious, because 
absolutely unknown, itenis in the calculations of the theatrical 
lessee 1s the money which he may have from year to year to find 
out of his not very magnificent profits to satisfy the demands of 
the Council. The system at present existing has many faults ; 
but its worst is undoubtedly that there is never any finality about 
it. The Council can, and does, constantly change its mind with 
startling rapidity, and no manager can ever be sure of being left 
alone from one year’s end to another. In addition to these 
structural powers, if they may be so described, the Council is 
now anxious to assume the functions of the Lord Chamberlain ; 
to have the power of granting or refusing licences to theatres; of 
regulating everything that takes place within their walls, either 
on the stage or “‘in front;”’ and of exercising the delicate and 
responsible duty of the Examiner of Plays—of deciding, in fact, 
what may and what may not be presented to the public in the 
form of a stage play. 

It is difficult to conceive anything more calculated to prove 
absolutely fatal to dramatic art than the exercise of such wide 
powers as these by such a body as the Loadon County Council. 
Elected, as the Council has hitherto been, by an absolutely con- 
temptible minority of the constituencies, it has all the evils of 
the worst form of irresponsible autocracy, and, what is more, is 
directly and avowedly opposed to the managers whom it wishes 
to control. Sir John Hutton, its chairman, has stated in so 
many words that “the Theatres and Music Halls Committee 
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cannot, in the nature of things, be regarded with great favour by 
the theatrical managers; and I do not think it necessary that 
they should be.” Why not “in the nature of things?” In the 
nature of things there is no reason why the managers should 
regard the Council with less favour than that with which they 
look upon the Lord Chamberlain. If Sir John Hutton had said 
“the Theatres and Music Halls Committee as at present con- 
stituted,’ he would have been nearer to hitting the right nail on 
the head. A committee, mainly composed of cranks and faddists, 
who have already shown that they do not possess the most 
elementary ideas of justice or fairness, is not likely to commend 
itself to the managers in whose pies they are anxious to have a 
finger; while scant respect is likely to be given to Sir John 
Hutton himself, who goes out of his way in this extraordinary 
manner to make bad blood and stir up enmity between the 
theatrical profession and those who, if the Progressists and 
Radicals have their will, will some day be their masters. But 
Sir John is quite satisfied apparently, and fails to see the 
monstrous injustice of such an utterance. Nobody but a 
Progressist County Councillor would. profess approval of a state 
of things which would entail constant friction, and, indeed, 
absolute war between a public body and those who happen to be 
under its control. No satisfactory work could be done under 
such conditions. Not only the managers and all connected with 
the business of the stage would be in a constant state of fever and 
irritation, but the audiences would inevitably suffer also in the 
gradual degradation and deterioration of the stage which such an 
unseemly state of things would assuredly, and before very long, 
bring about. But this remarkable Sir John Hutton does not 
‘think it necessary’”’ that there should be any accord between 
managers and the County Council Committee, and practically 
declares that he cares nothing for the well-being of the theatre 
so long as the power of the Progressist members of the County 
Council over the public is extended and strengthened. 

And it is well to consider, in this connection, the history of this 
celebrated Theatres and Music Halls Committee, which was once 
described—and that by a very decided Progressist—as a congeries 
of all the cranks in the Council. In its original state, and indeed 
for quite a considerable time, the Committee numbered among its 
members several Councillors who actually understood the subject, 
and might have been always trusted to treat it in a fair and 
liberal-minded manner. But as soon as the cranks felt their 
power they altered all that, and every man who had shown a 
knowledge of theatrical matters, and a disposition to deal with 
them in a sensible and practical manner,was gradually squeezed out 
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to make room for more Parkinsons and McDougalls. Take the. 
case, for instance, of Mr. Alderman Edmund Routledge, who as 
a strong Progressist might, perhaps, have looked for better treat- 
ment. It is not too much to say that, outside the profession 
itself, Mr. Routledge knows more about the stage than any man 
in London, while he enjoys a wide reputation as a man of great 
ability, well used to business, and of a thoroughly fair and 
honourable mind. No better member for a Theatre Committee of 
the County Council could possibly be found anywhere. But the 
cranks and faddists naturally did not like him, and he had to go. 
A more thorough exposition of the little game which the wonderful 
Sir John Hutton and his colleagues are playing could not be 
wished for. 

But, as we have already said, it is in the power of those interested 
in the stage, either professionally or as an amusement, or as an 
art, to put a stop to this impudent attempt to throw the theatre 
to the horde of cranks, and faddists, and prudes, and Puritans, who 
aim really at its destruction and not at its improvement. Un- 
fortunately, for many reasons, the election of County Councillors 
has become a matter of politics, and too many eleciors will vote 
straight for the party tieket without giving a thought to what 
lies behind it. But that need not trouble us much, after all. 
If the Progressist party wins, the attack on the stage is certain to 
be continued, and in all probability with success. If the Moderate 
party capture the majority of seats, the theatres will not be further 
interfered with, at all events for some considerable time to come. 
Such portions of the general work of the Council as have been well 
done—and, in common fairness, it must be admitted that a good deal 
has been well done—will be as safe with a Moderate as with a Pro- 
gressist majority, and the rates are likely to fall rather than to 
rise if the power is shifted from one party to another. So there 
is really nothing to prevent lovers of the stage from dealing with 
the matter from that point of view alone, and doing their best to 
get rid of the cranks and faddists of the Council and its grotesque 
Theatres and Music Halls Committee, not forgetting at the same 
time, that the ingenious Sir John Hutton has an excellent opponent 
in Sir Blundell Maple, whom all theatre-going South St. Pancras 
should make a point of supporting. 





ACCESSORIAL MUSIC IN PLAYS. 
By W. BEAtTtTy-KINGSTON. 


O* the many recreative anomalies that have force among us, in 
virtue of old custom, none is more absurd than the use of 
music as an accessory to the drama, either in connection with 


actual stage action, or with those spoken disclosures which are’ 
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specially intended to give the audience some insight into the 
subtler and more recondite complications of the plot. Considered 
by the light of reason, the playing of ‘‘ mysterious music ” in the 
orchestra-well while a plot is being hatched or a murder planned 
is not only redundant, but objectionable, because it is eminently 
calculated to distract the listener’s attention from the ‘‘ business ”’ 
or dialogue, as the case may be, of the piece. The rare intellectual 
or psychical quality unscientifically known as common sense 
readily recognises the ridiculousness of heralding and accompany- 
ing the appearance of a spectre—as in The Corsican Brothers——by 
the subdued wailings of violins alla sordina, of accentuating a 
shipwreck or an earthquake by blasts of the trombone and 
thumps on the big drum, or of signalising the approach of a house- 
breaker or a sleepwalker by strains that theatrical bandmasters 
happen to deem descriptive of, or at the very least appropriate to, 
feats of burglary or somnambulism. Were our amusements all 
reasonable, however, their number would be few, and dulness 
would be their prevalent characteristic. Fortunately for the 
rational as well as the silly, the sensible as well as the frivolous, 
this is by no means the case. On the contrary, the element of 
unreason enters largely into our pastimes and diversions alike, 
and may even be said to constitute the chief attraction of both. 
Nowadays, indeed, it would appear that the power to amuse of 
any entertainment is accurately proportionate to the degree of its 
irrationality. Orreries, moving dioramas, and lectures on geology 
or chemistry, illustrated by diagrams or experiments, are 
supremely rational entertainments; but they are not greatly in 
demand on the part of the pleasure-loving public, whereas the 
comic opera, the ballet, and the ‘“‘ warranted humorous ”’ music hall 
ditty, each of which in its way is a negation of reason, are as a 
rule popular and profitable. So is melodrama—the play of action 
fitted with musical accompaniments—which, after all, is not one 
whit more intrinsically nonsensical than grand opera, the most 
elegant, refined, and westhetic of theatrical recreations. Seemingly, 
opera is a thought less absurd than melodrama, because it is 
musically continuous, whereas melodrama is an incongruous 
patchwork of speech that is more or less to the purpose, and tune 
that is necessarily irrelevant to the action of the piece, if not to 
the mood of the audience. In reality, however, opera is even 
more grotesque than melodrama. It is unquestionably less pro- 
bable that the personages of a story should continue throughout 
a long evening to give vent to their respective passions and 
emotions in song than that they should utter their sentiments in 
the usual way, for the most part, only breaking out into vocal 
tunefulness at intervals, when the spirit happened to move them 
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irresistibly in that direction. That a really musical person should 
sing now and then in the fulness of his or her heart, even if it 
were only a propos de bottes, is imaginable; but that anybody 
should go on singing, hour after hour, whether possessed by love or 
hatred, or in any situation to which vocalised melody is peculiarly 
inappropriate—say at Court or in church, at meals or in bed— 
is simply inconceivable. It is, of course, only the exquisite 
beauty of the music that makes the public accept, and even fre- 
quently re-demand, such a dramatic monstrosity as the quartet 
of Rigoletto, the participants in which, with no purpose or 
emotion in common, sing admirably-balanced harmonies in sym- 
metrical concert. The Duke is bent upon deserting the woman 
he has wronged; Gilda is convulsed by remorse and despair ; 
Maddalena has a venal intrigue in view ; and Sparafucile perceives 
within himself a divided duty, prompting him to levy blackmail 
on the one hand, and commit unjustifiable homicide on the other. 
And yet these four persons, not only dramatically but humanly 
at odds with one another, are musically in perfect concord. 
While singing together they have but one object in view, to wit, 
the achievement of an artistic success. As soon as their con- 
certed number has come to an end, they not only cease to be 
mutually harmonious, but become tragically discordant. The 
bravo steals away on lethal thoughts intent; the betrayed and 
forsaken girl goes “‘ off” to meet her doom; the profligate and 
his light o’ love quit the stage in order to fulfil the terms of an 
ignoble cumpaci. 

It were easy to cite a hundred instances of incongruities, no 
less preposterous than the above, that characterize the lyric 
drama, in which poisoned primi tenori give melodious vocal 
expression to their internal throes, pneumonic soprani when in 
articulo mortis sing delightful cavatine with healthy mellowness 
of tone and sedulous accuracy of execution, and the reprehensible 
practice of duelling is rendered attractive by the ‘ linkéd sweet- 
ness’”’ of concerted ‘strains tunefully trolled by principals and 
seconds alike. The public tolerates, nay, favours these ridiculous 
anomalies, as well as the countless absurdities of melo- and 
spoken-drama, extravaganza, and pantomime, because it is 
amused by them ; because it does not go to the theatre for the 
purpose of contemplating careful reproductions of real life (which 
to the majority of people is a dull business enough), but ideali- 
sations of fact and possibility, beautified by the artistic aid of 
poetry, painting, and music, severally or collectively. It may be 
doubted that art of any sort is ever really like nature. Dramatic 
art certainly is not; if it were, it would not ‘“‘draw.” Nor is 
music, the least pictorial and therefore most ideal of the arts— 
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the one of which sheer beauty is the supreme raison d’étre. If it 
were intelligibly descriptive, as Wagner unquestionably believed 
it to be, it would have to be ugly as well as beautiful—perhaps 
even predominantly so, seeing that in human beings and actions, 
ugliness is more frequent than loveliness. In his compositions 
the Saxon Master was consistent to his faith in the graphic 
capacity of musical sounds. He wrote his own libretti, and when 
anything hideous had to be done or even devised in his tone-plays 
he made his music—as he thought, appropriately—ugly. In so. 
doing, of course, he was utterly wrong, because the only true 
function of music is to be beautiful. Oddly enough, too, it never 
seemed to strike him that music in itself was quite incapable of 
conveying to the mind of its hearer a distinct impression of any 
situation or sentiment in particular. It can only doso by associa- 
tion with words, which tell the listener what the musical sounds 
are meant to express or describe. Without the explanation the 
mere music can have no special significance. If an operatic “‘argu- 
ment ’”’ or concert-room ‘‘ synthetical analysis”’ positively assures 
me that such and such an instrumental phrase or orchestral 
passage is accurately descriptive of three tall poplars on the top 
of a storm-beaten hill, I may accept that statement as pure and. 
solid truth, if I please; and ever afterwards that phrase will 
probably remind me of poplars in an exposed situation. But 
why? Because I have been told what I ought to think about 
whenever I hear it. There is no knowing what it might have 
suggested to me—haply the pelican in the wilderness, or a plateful 
of reeking Irish stew—had I been left to interpret its meaning 
exclusively by the light of my individual imagination. Similarly, 
thanks to painstaking explanations of the Siegfried motifs, I know 
that certain disagreeable noises in the orchestra mean the 
treacherous designs of Mime, and others, still more unpleasant, 
the truculent intentions of Fafner the Worm. But for my 
“‘ special information’ I might take these distressing sounds to 
be descriptive of the premonitory symptoms of spotted fever in 


the one case, or of actual and agonising stomach-ache in the other. 


I know better, however; but only because I have read up my 
synthetical analysis with a perseverance worthy of a more 
profitable study—not because the music has suggested any 
definite notion to me, except, perhaps, a weak and consciously 
futile wish that it had never been written. 

In melodrama, where accessorial music is almost invariably 
instrumental, its dramatic significance has to be explained to the 
audience either by the actual “situation” on the stage, or by 
spoken words having direct reference to the ‘‘ business”’ that is 
on hand or about to come off. The frequenters of certain 
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theatres like it, and expect it. Were it not provided for them 
they would be disappointed, and in all probability their dis- 
appointment would react on the treasury. What, after all, does 
its nonsensicality matter, as long as it amuses and attracts ? 
That it does so, even in connection with serious drama—such as 
King Arthur and other renowned Lyceum productions—is con- 
clusively proved by the circumstance that so sagacious a purveyor 
of popular entertainments as Mr. Irving employs the most 
eminent English composers to fit incidental music to well-nigh 
every ‘play brought out at his theatre, no matter whether its 
author be Shakspere or Wills, Goethe or Comyns-Carr. Besides 
the large pecuniary outlay entailed upon the enterprising manager- 
actor by remunerating such leading musicians as Arthur Sullivan, 
Alexander Mackenzie, Hamilton Clarke, and Edward German 
for their admirable scores, the trouble and cost of rehearsals is 
formidably augmented by the’ interpolation of choral and 
orchestral episodes between links of any chain of dramatic 
incident. Mr. Irving, however, knows to a nicety what his 
clients want, and no amount of pains or expense will deter him 
from giving it to them, if it be procurable by any effort short of 
the miraculous. Dirges and roundelays, hymns and incantations, 
may delay the action of the piece, and condemn its principal 
personages to endure long spells of disadvantageous silence. As 
a matter of fact, they do. But when they owe their conception 
and construction to a dramatico-musical genius of the first flight, 
such ag Sullivan, their attractiveness equals, if it does not 
surpass, that of any part of the play to which they are accessorial. 
Their beauty on the one hand, and their popularity on the other, 
more than extenuate their intrinsic absurdity, and almost justify 
the innumerable incongruities to which they give occasion. 





HISSING IN THEATRES. 
By WattTer Hernizes Pottock. 


OF hissing in a theatre it has been observed by a French 

critic (hissing in France is supposed to have begun in 1686 
with Thomas Corneille’s Baron des Fondriéres or else six years 
earlier with .Fontenelle’s Aspar)—But perchance, before I go 
further, there may be ‘‘a gentleman from Trichinopoly ”’ who 
has not heard the Dumas story about Thomas Corneille. A 
namesake of Dumas, in surname, had written a play, which was 
produced with some success. The great Alexandre was in a box 
on the occasion. The little Dumas, being asked to the box, said, 
in answer to his. cqngratulations, ‘‘ Who knows? Hereafter 
people will perhaps talk of the two Dumas as they talk of the 
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two Corneille.” Alexandre looked at him, pressed his hand 
warmly, and said ‘‘ Adieu, Thomas.” As to which one can but 
object that it was rather hard on Thomas. 

However, what the French critic said of hissing was this: ‘‘ It 
is a weapon that belongs to ill breeding, but it is something 
needed to help good breeding.’”’ The epigram covers a good deal 
of truth if rightly understood. (By rightly, of course, everyone 
who uses the adverb means “as I understand it.’’) But the 
French writer seems to me a little illogical when he says that 
the right to applaud implies absolutely the right to hiss. 
Certainly if the applause is either manifestly bought, or manifestly 
undeserved, there should be no silence imposed on those who 
detest bribery and object to judgment rendered incompetent by 
excess of friendship. But suppose that the applause is absolutely 
genuine: how does the matter stand then? There is a difference of 
opinion: A. heartily approves of what the actor is doing and 
shows his approval; B. does not heartily approve, and shows 
his disapproval in a way that completely upsets the actor, drags 
him down from a dream of success to the consciousness of an 
actual and terrifying sound, and very likely spoils him for the 
rest of the evening. Is this quite fair, so long as the question is 
evidently one of fair criticism—so long as the applause is not the 
obvious outcome of outrageous flattery or of partisanship secured 
by the roughest method of give and take? On the one hand, with 
applause which is not indecently uproarious, an actor may be 
encouraged to his best efforts; on the other, a few cantankerous 
folk may take all the heart out of him, not because they think 
him entirely incompetent, but because they are not so struck by his 
merits as are the people who applaud, or possibly, because they 
think their particular friend X. would have played the part much 
better. Remember, it is on record that so practised an actor as 
Macready, then wielding the very sceptre of the English stage, 
was for a brief space completely upset by a hiss delivered by 
Forrest, who did not approve of Macready’s ‘ business” in the 
play scene in Hamlet. The temporary check spurred Macready 
to a splendid effort. What effect would it have had on an actor 
who was still struggling to get a hold on his audience ? 

It is also on record in Grimaldi’s memoirs that a clown, who 
was for a time in some sort his rival, was hissed off the stage 
because of an unseemly speech or gesture. That seems to me 
quite a different matter, and perhaps any gross infraction of taste 
on the part of author or actor may deserve hissing—only it is 
not easy for the people in front to show clearly, and it is very 
difficult for the people behind to discern clearly, at whom the 
hissing aims exactly. And for this very reason I do not agree with 
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the famous actor, Préville, who defended hissing on the ground 
that when he purposely indulged in ‘‘ applause-traps,” a judgmatic 
hiss from a true friend might have taught him not to repeat the 
offence. This appears to me noble in theory, but scarcely possible 
in practice. Is an actor, speaking generally, likely to forgive a 
friend who hisses him, or to believe that the hiss is an expression 
of pure friendship ? 

As to the American method of showing disapproval by leaving 
the theatre, it is perhaps as cruel as, or even more cruel than, 
hissing. But what possible objection can be taken to it with 
reason? You have paid for your place in order to have your 
merriment or your more serious emotions aroused. You find 
that you are simply bored, and instead of hissing the author or 
the actors, or both, you say to yourself, ‘‘ Perhaps they are doing 
their best to amuse or stir me; it is a failure; I have had enough 
of it. I do not wish to hurt their feelings, but they have tired 
me too long.” Such an attitude cannot naturally be called offen- 
sive. It is a protest, but a silent one; and it is not open to the 
objection to hissing, which I have lately heard neatly put, that 
hissing ought not to be regarded as the negative of the positive 
called applause, but rather as a last resort, a weapon to be taken up 
against some gross breach of decorum, whether on the stage or 
among the audience. And that is how the matter strikes me. 

Concerning the rhyming word “ kissing,” there are so many 
things to be said, and:'so much chance of saying them wrong, that, 
rather than express an opinion I contribute a historical fact to 
the discussion. When some of the most brilliant sociétaires of 
the Francais came here for the first time, M. Delaunay 
was immensely struck by the real kissing on the English 
stage, and introduced it, while he was here, into On ne 
Badine pas avec l’Amour. Afterwards he tried it on the stage of 
the Francais, and told me, when I next saw him in Paris, what 
was the result: ‘‘ At first there was a movement and a murmur 
all through the house. Then a few people applauded the innova- 
tion ; then the applause was taken up; and now the fashion is 
introduced. But if I had not brought it from England I should 
have been hissed.” 





KISSING ON THE STAGE. 
By Epwarp Rose. 
ge me preface the few words I have been asked to say about 
kissing on the stage by a brief record of my personal 
experiences in the matter. I have had to kiss a great many young 
ladies in public, as a professional duty; and I am bound to say 
that I have found it a most inconvenient process. Playing comic 
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parts, I have never been required to indulge in the long, clinging 
embrace expected of a hero, or the expressive solemnity which is 
demanded of the affectionate stage-parent. Something more of 
the nature of a peck is looked for from the comedian ; and I 
always found it excessively difficult to peck with vigour and pre- 
cision. 

But this, lam quite ready to admit, was simply because I never 
properly rehearsed my kisses. Careful to pedantry in the re- 
hearsal of everything else, a native shyness made me deplorably 
lax in this. , The result was that I never quite knew whether L 
was going to bestow my salute upon the cheek, the neck, the hair, 
or the surrounding. atmosphere—as for the lips, I don’t think I 
ever got anywhere near them; and I have since heard (through a 
third person) that at least one charming young lady, whom it has 
been my painful duty to embrace many scores of times, was 
always in a similar uncertainty. She never knew where 
she might not expect me. From the point of view of the 
audience, I should say that your unpremeditated kiss was a very 
tame affair. 

This question, whether the stage should be steeped in realism 
literally to the lips, has been brought into prominence by the 
action of a lady in that singularly prudish city, Vienna, whose 
husband objected to her receiving practicable kisses—if I may be 
allowed the. expression—from her stage-lover. I have.as yet 
heard of no English actress who supports this reactionary 
husband ; and though it is said that a very few German ladies 
declare they would prefer a make-believe embrace—in public—it 
may fairly be held that the decision of the recent plébiscite is 
overwhelmingly against prudery in business. 

It is curious, though, that as far as I know no one has pointed 
out how completely new this particular development of realism 
is. Twenty years ago or less, “‘ a stage-embrace”’ was a term 
commonly used to denote the act of looking over each other’s 
shoulders while you placed your arms in the position otherwise 
only allowed during a waltz; and it is a fact yet more curious 
that the prudish English were the first to substitute a less 
chilling form of endearment. Nor was this due to any mere tem- 
porary freak; still, though the realistic embrace has gone round 
the world, the English actor outkisses all rivals—except, I am 
told, the American. Ihaveread in New York papers descriptions 
of the style of kiss affected by this or that ‘‘ juvenile leading man,” 
any one of which would double the circulation of the Young 
Ladies’ Journal within one day of the date of publication. : 

Tt may seem odd to the untravelled that the French comedian, 
for example, should profess to be shocked at anything he may 
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see on our British stage; but it is merely the truth. I recollect 
hearing that a Parisian actress was greatly horrified several years 
ago, at a scene in—of all plays—Caste. For the best of all reasons, 
she could find no fault with the dialogue ; but when, at the end 
of the second act, George D’Alroy clasped his wife in a long 
embrace, she became crimson and cried, ‘‘ Baissez donc le rideau !”’ 

Yet, though converts are wont to be enthusiastic, and there 
may be too much even of so good a thing as a kiss, I am quite 
at one with the British actress in rejoicing at the death of that 


‘imbecile convention, the stage-embrace. There was an actor 


who maintained that he could paint a moustache that looked 
more like the real thing—‘‘from the front’’—than any that 
Clarkson or Fox could supply ; but I don’t think even he would 
claim any semblance of reality for a ceremony so purely 
symbolical as the kiss of the sixties. The Francais itself has 
practically given it- up; and, by the way, anything more un- 
flinching than the ‘“‘ Bernhardt cling” I never hope to see. 

It is well to point out, for the satisfaction of Mrs. Grundy— 
so perpetually on the look-out for a shock, so easily satisfied with 
the most formal concession—that there cannot really be any 
harm in stage-kissing, in this favoured country at all events, 
since an enormous majority of English actors and actresses are 
married people. I have never been able to find out why 
“‘ professionals” in this country married so early; but it is a 


fact beyond dispute that the stage commits matrimony, on the 


average, at least eight years earlier than any other profession. 
It may even be that this compulsory kissing has something to do 
with it; beyond question, the practice has done much to reconcile 
mammas to amateur theatricals—things which were only permitted 
in very Bohemian families while the ‘“‘ stage-embrace”’ survived. 
But the inartistic mamma, and probably that jealous husband 
at Vienna, are pretty sure to be deceived in the significance of a 
stage-kiss, if they judge it.as it looks from the front. If it should 


‘happen, as it has no doubt happened hundreds of times in 
-amateur theatricals and occasionally out of them, that the lover 
is seriously enamoured of the heroine and longing for that 


‘kiss, he would for certain give it consciously and, to all 
appearance, tamely; if he abandoned himself passionately to a 
wild embrace, one might be fairly certain that he was thinking of 
Juliet and not of Miss Jones. ‘his very.fact is the motive of 
‘the most charming scene of one of the most charming of plays— 
the rehearsal in Frou-Frouw. 

Morally, then, and—when properly rehearsed—artistically, 


‘there is no word to be said against ‘‘the kiss, the whole kiss, 


and nothing but the kiss ;” but, as too often happens, economic 
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reasons are all on the other side. It is no doubt absolutely 
necessary that both the sentimental and comic heroines of every 
play should carry large quantities of white powder about with 
them, both on their faces and their arms; even Ibsen would 
hardly write a drama whose women were not a proper blend of 
the lily and the rose. But the modern man of science, busy with 
bacteria, has not as yet hit upon any method of fixing these 
charms which commends itself to the majority of the kissable. 
As a consequence, at the end of the third act—at which period of 
every play the hero invariably frustrates the villain’s unspeakable 
design—that noble fellow always has a large patch of white near 
his left shoulder; and if the interest has been properly worked 
up the villain is similarly decorated. This is no doubt a touch of 
nature which goes to all hearts ; but—though the literary man 
will not believe it—some actors are not millionaires, and the 
wear and tear of broadcloth due to repeated cleanings is a serious 
item in the year’s expenses. Mrs. Grundy would never credit 
it ; but there is many a dashing “‘ juvenile man” who, merely on 
this ground, would gladly go back to the old stage-embrace, 
knowing that at the end of the season he would be pounds in 
pocket by the change. 





CONCERNING THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY. 
By AUSTIN BRERETON. 
OVERS of the drama, be they mere theatre-goers or more 
serious students of the stage, owe Mr. Pinero a debt of 
gratitude for the publication of this play. Time was, and that 
not so many years ago, when the issue of a drama in book form 
was an impossibility. Pieces were constructed rather than 
written for the theatre. They were built up with a view either 
to the peculiarities of a certain actor, or with a paramount 
consideration for situations, for effective endings of acts, or for 
scenic display. Between the modern drama and literature there 
was a wide gap. Plays could be acted, not read. They were 
well enough on the stage, but out of place in the study. The 
drama, it was said, and with truth, was not literature. This 
lamentable state of affairs exists no longer. Mr. Pinero has 
stepped into the breach, and the record of his published plays, 
thirteen in number, and ranging from The Times and The Magis- 
trate to The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, is an achievement of which 
he may well be proud. The last-named is his best and most: 
ambitious work, and it is only fitting that it should appear in more 
elaborate form than the others. 
Whether it is.‘ the greatest play of the century” or not is a 
question which I do not propose to discuss. It is, to my mind, 
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with all duerespect to the self-satisfied critic of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
a very great play. And here let me say that I owe Mr. Pinero 
an apology. At the time of the production of the piece at the 
St. James’s Theatre, May 27, 1893, I was in Chicago, and I did 
not see the play until several months afterwards, the occasion 
being its first representation in America, with Mrs. Kendal as 
Paula Tanqueray. Since 1880, when I had the pleasure of 
recognising the merit and brilliant promise of The Money Spinner, 
Mr. Pinero has had no more sincere admirer than myself. But 
to see The Second Mrs. Tanqueray as it was misinterpreted by 
Mrs. Kendal, and to read it as it was conceived by the author, are 
entirely different matters. Mrs. Kendal’s elderly, vulgar, over- 
dressed, thick-voiced Paula was not the Paula of the play 
—‘‘a young woman of about twenty-seven ; beautiful, fresh, 
innocent looking.” Mrs. Kendal’s Paula, on the first night in 
New York at any rate, lacked these essentials. However, it was 
my business to judge the play as I saw it represented. Doing so, 
I thought that Mr. Pinero’s plea was impossible, for no man of 
Aubrey Tanqueray’s years and experience would have married 
such a low-class creature.. I was told that Mrs. Kendal after- 
wards altered her reading of the character. But on the first 
night in America her rendering of it deprived the play of its 
motive. 

At this point, I must break a lance with the journal mentionea, 
which has recently rendered itself notorious by its attitude of 
studied contempt of the theatre. Its erudite critic has dis- 
covered that ‘‘in some far-off French original Ellean was Paula’s 
own child, and that fear of unheard-of horror’”’—the marriage of 
Ellean to her own father—‘ furnished a proper excuse for suicide. 
But these things are unspeakable upon the British stage ; where- 
fore Mr. Pinero has left his masterpiece without a motive.” It has 
thus been left to this astute reviewer to delve in the dirt, and to 
discover a ‘‘ far-off French original” for an idea which is so 
repulsive and unintended that I can only stand aghast at his 
audacity in giving utterance to it. 

If this sapient critic, who is ignorant, by the way, of the 
difference between Scylla and Charybdis—to “ founder” on a 
rock is distinctly good—would only bring a little common-sense, 
not to speak of a little sympathy, to bear upon a task which 
is manifestly distasteful to him, he would find plenty of ‘‘ motive” 
in this piece. For the play is, above all things, a plea for Charity. 
‘“‘Tf I had only been merciful,” are the last words of the play, said 
by the pure-hearted Ellean of her sister who had fallen by the 
wayside. If, in other words, recognising in her father’s wife a 
woman whose past had not been what the world calls honest, 
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she had been gentle, instead of hard and repellant! If she 
had only given the love that was hungered for, how different 
it would have been! But Mr. Pinero, with true knowledge 
of character, has shown how impossible this was. It occasionally 
happens that such a woman as Paula can rise above her past ; 
but she is the exception, not the rule. Marriage with a 
woman of this description is a dangerous and often futile 
experiment ; but Mr. Pinero does not insist so much on this 
point as on the doctrine of Charity. ‘If I had only been 
merciful.” In other words, if Ellean had only possessed that 
rare—rarest of virtues, Charity ! For “‘ Charity is patient, is kind ; 
Charity envieth not; dealeth not perversely ; is not puffed up; is 
not ambitious ; seeketh not her own; is not provoked to anger; 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things.”’ 

The oracle of the Pall Mail denies to this play “‘ the three 
essentials of motive, character, and style.” In the opinion of this 
critic, who avows that he is ‘sober and impransus,” the play is 
“‘ beggared of a motive,” its characters, with three exceptions, 
are “‘bags of inconsistency all,” the style is “uniformly un- 
distinguished,” and so on, to the disgust of all fair judges, be 
they, like himself, ‘‘ sober and impransus,” or drunk and well-fed. 
“Much of the dialogue is a mere drag upon the action, and as the 
work is bad drama, so also it is bad literature.” Despite this 
sweeping dictum, the drama is a great one, and, with all due 
respect, it will live, for it is literature. As for its dialogue, I do 
not find a single superfluous line in the entire book. But, after 
all, is a critic who brackets Mr. Clement Scott and Mr. William 
Archer as the high priests of Ibsenism and the joint-defenders 
of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray to be seriously considered? Can 
this complacent reviewer be so young or so painfully, wofully 
ignorant of his business that he does not know that Ibsen is 
not in favour with Mr. Scott, and that Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Archer areas wide as the poles asunder in their views of this 
play ? However, Mr. Archer has already defended himself, and 
Mr. Scott is quite capable of so doing if he wishes to crush this 
gorgeous butterfly critic. 





A PLEA FOR THE INNOCUOUS. 
By R. C. Carton, 


A’ a recent meeting of the Playgoers’ Club an able lecture 
was delivered by Mr. J. P. Hurst. It dealt with a deeply 
interesting and widely comprehensive subject—the progress of 
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the Drama. In describing the various causes which have tended 
to swell the advancing current, he made a more than momentary 
pause at the name of the late T. W. Robertson, whom he 
credited—so I gather—with the possession of ‘‘ almost genius.” 
With this estimate I, personally, am very heartily in accord ; in 
fact, I don’t know that I should greatly insist on the retention of 
the “ almost.” But it may be that we are still too near to the 
period of the admirable writer in question to gauge the exact 
quality of his talent, or clearly perceive the full measure of his 
contribution to the advancement of our stage. 

In any event it would be difficult to deny that he was the first 
English dramatist who attempted to prove, and who did prove, 
as I contend, that no divorce need exist between sentiment and 
realism. I know the followers of Zola and Ibsen have attempted 
to annex the latter word. But I dispute the validity of their 
claim. True realism, whether behind the footlights or in the 
pages of a novel, is the effort to give faithful portrayal to life, or 
rather to a small portion of it. Now, when such portraiture is 
applied to an average English home, how is fidelity to be obtained 
if the element of simple-hearted sentiment is excluded or under- 
valued? Why, in the ordinary middle-class British household sen- 
timent is, and always will be, a dominant actuality. It blends 
with the pleasant hum of the tea-kettle, sparkles unobtrusively 
with the tapers on the Christmas tree, and nestles among the 
folds of every love-letter the postman brings to the front door or 
area gate. Thackeray never allowed his cynical perception of 
the failings of humanity to cause him to neglect the infusion of 
sentiment in much of his characterisation ; yet who will assert 
that Dobbin (who exudes self-sacrifice at every pore) is less true 
to nature than Lord Steyne ? 

Let us go to headquarters at once. Let us consider The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, which enjoys the reputation of being 
‘the play of the century.” I do not by any means quarrel with 
this exalted description ; on the contrary, it is a great comfort to 
have such an important point definitely settled, because, as there 
is not much of the century left, the slenderness of the remaining 
margin may save some of us from the danger that often lurks in 
the word emulation. However, I confess I went to see The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray under the impression that I should be 
startled by the frankness, if not brutality, of its realistic treatment. 
I saw an admirable play—a most admirable play—but one that 
positively reeked of delicate sentiment. Paula is drawn boldly 
enough, nodoubt. The epithet ‘‘ beast” is moderately recurrent, 
She calls a spade a spade now and then, very possibly; but, 
with that characteristic, the whole realism (as the word is now 
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understood) ends. Meanwhile, how about Mr. Tanqueray? I 
unhesitatingly maintain that a more sentimental gentleman never 
inherited the traditions of Don Quixote. Where was the animal 
passion that would have provided such an appropriate modern 
incentive for his little social experiment? I may be told that 
Paula is the play. I don’t know whether sentiment is catching; 
but she certainly becomes intensely sentimental herself as the play 
goes on. Look at her semi-maternal yearning for even a little 
love from Ellean. Her confession of the Ardale episode could 
only have had its origin in a spirit of loyalty and honour—not to 
mention her final interview with Tanqueray, in which she gently 
foreshadows the certainty that her beauty is fading—or will fade 
—and that then his love will pass away also, and so on—very 
pretty, and touching, and idyllic. I like it of all things, but what 
has become of the realism? When I remember, too, that the 
deadly boredom of Paula’s country life might easily have driven 
her to drink, or to a brief liaison with the butler, or both, I doubly 
rejoice that my old friend Mr. Pinero chose a sentimental 
solution to his engrossing problem, even if it was just a trifle (I 
whisper the word) conventional. Now, if there is such a large 
admixture of sentiment in this ‘‘ epoch-making”’ play—and on 
this head I absolutely defy contradiction—surely the presence of 
the ingredient might hope to escape contumely and derision in 
works of a far less pretentious character ? 

Discussion is not invariably unfruitful, even in the House of 
Commons ; and for that reason I should like to submit the broad 
question: Is the purely domestic side of latter-day English life to 
remain unchronicled? Are all the plays that deal with homely 
pathos and natural humour to be finally labelled “ fairy tales,”’ 
or relegated to ‘‘ the confectioner’s?’’ For I notice that censure 
has its passing fashion, and one or other of the above graphic 
illustrations is at present nearly always selected. [ think a by 
no means ungenerous or unkindly opponent of mine, Mr. William 
Archer, is the original patentee. For my own part I rather 
welcome the antagonism of a worthy adversary—I am a free- 
trader in stageland. I have not the faintest objection to the 
institution of an Independent Theatre, and one, moreover, that 
should be independent in more than itsname. Let it stand its 
trial; the public would occupy the jury-box; I should hold no 
brief. 

Still, I shall venture to plead for a reciprocal concession. I 
ask for the inauguration of a new management that would be 
the artistic equivalent of the old Prince of Wales’s during the 
celebrated Bancroft régime. I ask for one theatre that would be 
dedicated to plays the nature of which I think I have sufficiently 
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indicated already. We are in the midst of rising and falling 
theatrical dynasties. Why should the Robertsonian art principle 
ever fade into a vague memory? A cardinal point would be the 
selection—or erection—of a small theatre; it must be small and 
compact, and not—Mr. Phipps, I am speaking to you, sir— 
not, as Mercutio said, ‘‘as deep as a well!’’ A» second—and 
no less essential—consideration would be the choice of an equally 
small and compact company, their engagement to extend over a 
term of years—ah! when shall we stop the wretched special 
engagement system ?—the modern game of dramatic ‘“‘ thimb- 
blerig,” in which the actor is shifted about so rapidly from theatre 
to theatre that he becomes as difficult to localise as the pea in 
that speculative pastime. This chosen band must be controlled 
by a manager who would be willing—in the not unlikely event 
of his being an actor—to undergo self-effacement whenever the 
casting of a play would thereby gain in strength and cohesion. 
Lastly, I ask for a consecutive policy in the selection of pieces, 
one that might, and would, encourage playwrights to deal 
sympathetically and earnestly with the ordinary domestic pano- 
rama that surrounds them, 


In making these several demands, I am half bewildered that 


the need for them should exist in an age of comparative enlighten- 
ment. The absence of such a theatre and company is to my 
mind like the empty frame of Marino Faliero, more conspicuous 
than any portrait in the gallery. For it must be admitted that 
every other branch of dramatic art is more than adequately 
represented. At the head of the list stands the Lyceum, the 
now recognised home where Shakspere, Tennyson, and Wills 
meet in stately brotherhood. That home is presided over by 
Mr. Irving, who, in his dual capacity of actor-manager, has 
eclipsed the past, conquered the present, and forestalled the 
future. Then wecome to the ‘‘ Drawing-room Drama,”’ a descrip- 
tive term I employ with reluctance, which is assuredly provided 
with a plethora of tenements, vide the Haymarket, the St. 
James’s, the Garrick, and others. Melodrama has always the 
command of the Adelphi and Drury Lane, while the successes at 
the latter house usually become the reversionary programme of 
the Princess’s. Nearly all the other metropolitan theatres are 
devoted either to comic opera or to farcical comedy, the only two 
exceptions being the Criterion and the Comedy ; but in each case 
there are many divergent elements that preclude real analogy 
with my modest scheme. 

One thing at least is certain. I can urge its adoption with 
perfect tranquillity on the financial side of the question, because 
no moderately good play of the Robertsonian genre has ever failed 
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to prove superlatively attractive. If we start at the beginning with 
“the founder ” we have it on Mr. Bancroft’s explicit authority that 
of the six plays of Robertsou produced at the Prince of Wales’s 
not one failed to show a considerable profit. Four have been 
repeatedly revived and represent a very large fortune, and one of 
them (School) drew more money than any other production 
during the entire management, surpassing even Diplomacy and 
Fedora. One feels inclined to say with Lucy, in The Rivals, 
‘** Well done, simplicity.” The original Vaudeville management 
will always live in the minds of playgoers through two plays, and 
two only: The Two Roses and Our Boys. Then, again, I have 
always heard that The Parvenu by Mr. Godfrey—whom we are 
delighted to welcome again after an interval of really unfair 
duration—was practically the only tangible success obtained by 
John Clayton at the Court before the era of Pineroesque farce. 
If you subtract Sweet Lavender from the records of Terry’s 
Theatre, what remains? I leave that sum in simple arithmetic 
with entire confidence to the least capable of mathematicians. 
There was just a tinge of Robertson in the two little plays by 


. Mr. Barrie— Walker, London,and The Professor's Love Story—and 


in both cases financial profit was immediate and conclusive. At 
the same time all these successes and many more since the 
Bancroft times have been isolated and occasional; and I hold 
that works of this class would gain to an inconceivable extent by 
the existence of a theatre and management specially designed for 
their exposition. 

Robertson enjoyed the priceless advantages I beg for. He had 
the inimitable art of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. John Hare 
to sustain him in every play of the series,and with them the 
req uent co-operation of artists like Lydia Foote, Carlotta Addison, 
Honey, Clarke, Younge, Coghlan, and Harry Montague—ah ! 
what a fairy prince, as Mr. Archer would say, lies buried in his 
grave! All the members of this delightful band were impregnated 
with the genus loci. Theatre—company—author all combined 
to build up an exquisite tradition ; whereas now-a-days the poor 
Robertsonian play must edge its way in how and where it can 
—following a riotous farce here—delaying a problem-play there— 
often housed in a theatre too large for it, and with a company 
drawn hastily from all the four corners of the town. The last 
disadvantage is perhaps the most serious, for I consider that the 
brightest spark of collective dramatic intelligence can only be 
kindled by the friction of constant mutual intercourse. 

That work of this delicate fabric does frequently succeed, under 
such adverse conditions, adds in a sense to the triumph. But it 
should not be subjected to such a strain ; and I feel convinced that 
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much of the depreciation it generally encounters from an important 
minority, is traceable to its proximity to works of a directly 
opposing character. Mr. Hare opened the Garrick with a problem- 
play—The Profligate—followed it with La Tosca, which I will 
not attempt to classify. The latter failing to attract, he put 
on A Pair of Spectacles, if not quite as a stop gap, at least 
in managerial parenthesis. Mark the result. This delicate 
plant threw tendrils round the great heart of the public that 
have not been finally or materially loosened to this present hour. 
If I am told this result refutes my argument, I say No; the 
risk of such an incongruous procession was too great (even with 
the splendid acting of Mr. Hare and Mr. Groves thrown in) to 
furnish an excuse, or establish a precedent, for if the little play 
had failed, as Heaven knows it might easily have done, it would 
merely have been a fresh illustration of the earthenware pipkin 
that tried to float down the stream in the society of iron colleagues, 
save that, in this case, the pipkin was of porcelain. 

It is my congenial duty to acknowledge that a vast amount of 
eloquent advocacy has already preceded this brief paper. Mr. 
Clement Scott has never ceased to lend his brilliant aid to the 
general furtherance of the cause; and, if Iam not misinformed, 
Mr. Hurst, on the occasion before mentioned, made a suggestion 
that bore some likeness to my present appeal. The nature of 
that appeal is clear and distinct ; I say give us a suitable artistic 
home for pure, natural English plays. Call it “a sweetstuff 
shop” if you like. There are many grown-up children who 
would be constant and eager purchasers. At any rate, it is an 
honest branch of trade; and I, for one, should always be proud to 
serve behind the counter. 
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Portraits. 





MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


[* has become almost a truism that the juvenile wonder never 

does much in mature life. Miss Ellen Terry, as the chief 
actress of our time, presents a remarkable exception to the rule. 
Her genius—we do not use the word lightly—declared itself in 
her childhood. At the age of six, for example, she was selected 
by Charles Kean to be one of the young Princes in his revival at 
the Princess’s of Richard III. In the course of the next four 
years, succeeding her elder sister, Miss Kate Terry, under the 
same memorable management, she came forward as the boy 
Mamilius in Winter’s Tale, Puck in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
and Arthur in King John. The second and third of these per- 
formances plainly indicated her future excellence in two ways. 
In the words of Kean’s biographer, she played Puck, a part 
which demands an old head and young shoulders, with “a rest- 
less, elfish animation, and with an evident enjoyment of her own 
mischievous pranks.’’ Equally memorable was the refined pathos 
of her Arthur, which obtained a wide recognition. 

It is not surprising that so clever a young lady should have 
been carefully trained for the stage by her father, himself an 
actor of repute. In her fifteenth year, after acquiring valuable 
experience in Mr. Chute’s company at Bristol, Miss Terry 
appeared at the Haymarket as Gertrude in The Little Treasure, 
Sothern being the Captain Maydenblush. No one could doubt 
that she had made a great advance in the interval. ‘‘ But ashort 
time since,” Oxenford wrote, ‘‘ she was known as the successor 
of her sister, Miss Kate Terry, in the representation of the most 
juvenile characters; and now she is matured into one of the 
happiest specimens of what the French call the ingénue that have 
been seen on any stage.’ On leaving the Haymarket she went 
to the Queen’s, there to play Katharine to the Petruchio of a 
young actor who, if already on the road to fame, had yet far to 
go before his ambitious dreams were realized—her future manager, 
Mr. Henry Irving. 

Talma, the great French tragedian, held that long periods 
of abstinence from work were essential to the full development 
of intellectual gifts. ‘‘Genius,” he wrote, “does not always 
require exercise. Like the gold mine, it perfects itself in silence 
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and repose.” Miss Terry’s career supplies a case in point. 
From 1868 to 1874 she lived in retirement. In the interval, 
however, her mind was not inactive; and when she reappeared 
it was as one of the most brilliant and finished actresses of whom 
the stage has had toboast. Her Portiain the Bancroft revival of 
The Merchant of Venice amounted to nothing less than a revelation. 
Here was what may be called her real début. ‘‘ The curtain 
had not long been raised,” wrote one of the earliest dramatic 
critics on the staff of The Theatre, Mr. John Rose, now one of 
the strongest of London police magistrates, ‘‘ when the spectators 
could perceive that the representative of the Venetian heiress 
was not of the common order. One saw instantly that the 
exquisitely blended character of Portia had been understood and 
studied. The sympathetic, impressive voice, delivering the verse 
of Shakspere, so seldom heard in harmony, moved feelings 
which even a more melodious one would have failed to arouse, 
and thrilled our common sense of the beautiful. We recognized 
a refined and accomplished comédienne preserving the invaluable 
traditions of her noble art, and showing what a height it might 
attain.” And side by side with this perfection of comedy art 
we had to put the exquisite beauty of her Olivia in The Vicar of 
Wakefield at the Court four years later. 

But a higher position was in store for her. Migrating to the 
Lyceum, she soon became, as she is now, the most representative 
of English actresses. Mr. Irving had assumed the management 
of that theatre, and his first step thereafter was to engage her as 
his principal supporter. It was the earliest of the many proofs 
he has given of his sincerity in declaring, as he did to a provincial 
audience just before, that he had no greedy wish to monopolise 
opportunities or profit, and would bring together all the arts and 
talents in his power to employ. Not a few actor-managers would 


have passed her over, fearing that an audience would have eyes 
for no one else while she was on the stage. Mr. Irving thought 


only of the general effect of his performances ; and the result, we 
fancy, has more than borne out his hopes. Miss Terry’s record 
at the Lyceum has been one of an almost unbroken succession of 
triumphs. She owes them to a combination of qualities separately 
rare—ardent sensibility, brilliant vivacity, keenness of ap- 
prehension, artistic beauty of method, perennial youthfulness of 
voice and mien, a witchery of general style distinctively her own. 
While deficient in the physical force needed for some of her tasks, 
she has identified her name with Portia and Beatrice, Ophelia 
and Margaret, Letitia Hardy and Olivia. In these and many 
other characters, as Madame Sarah Bernhardt remarked the 
other day, she is hardly short of perfection. 
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Seuilleton. 


—> 


A ROMANCE IN THE LIFE OF WILKES BOOTH. 
By AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN. 


[* looking over an old scrapbook a few evenings since, I was 

reminded of an unknown romance in the life of Wilkes Booth, 
the assassin of President Lincoln. When the story was told me 
I promised never to make it public during the life of Edwin 
Booth, and in writing it at this late day I find it impossible to 
recall the pathetic words in which it was told. 

In 1867, while practising medicine in a Western city, I was 
called professionally to see a lady who had received a serious 
injury, and had only reached her rooms in the hotel a few 
minutes before my arrival. I was obliged to make her daily 
visits for a number of weeks, and we soon became warm friends. 

She was a refined, highly educated, and brilliant woman, winning 
to her everyone with whom she came in contact. In company 
with strangers she was bright, vivacious, and in every way 
charming; in the presence of her husband she was dignified, 
coldly polite, apparently the most worldly of women. Onseveral 
occasions I found her in tears while alone, and one evening, 
during her convalescence, I surprised her in the act of passion- 
ately kissing a cross. On seeing me she stretched out one hand, 
while she dried her tears with the other. 

‘“‘T would like to tell you the story of this cross, if you care to 
hear it. It will do me good to tell it to someone, and I can trust 
you.” 

** Yes,” I replied, ‘‘I shall be glad to hear it, and I am sure it 
will do you good.” 

Her lips were compressed, her eyes had a dreamy, far-away 
look. She at once began her story, which I here give as 
minutely as my memory will permit. 





“IT was born in the city of , in the interior of this State, 
twenty-five years ago. I was an only child, and my parents were 
considered wealthy. Ou my twenty-first birthday I was formally 
introduced into fashionable society. Among the guests was a 
young and promising lawyer, who seemed attracted to me from 
the moment we met. We were soon engaged, and within the year 
were married. Presently I began to realize that he could not 
have loved me, and that my feelings for him were not such as to 
constitute a consuming passion. We finally separated, and I 
returned to my father’s home. He neglected his business, went 
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from bad to worse, and, going to Chicago, plunged into every vice 
known to a great city. 

‘“* My father had a friend who had recently taken up his home 
near us, though his business interests were in Chicago. He was 
attentive to me, and was constantly telling me of the dissipations 
my husband was indulging in. He and my father soon began to 
urge me to take proceedings for divorce ; but to this I would not 
listen. 

“One morning I received an invitation from an old school 
friend to visit her in St. Louis. I promptly accepted it, and in a 
week’s time was domiciled with her for an indefinite time. 

“Wilkes Booth was to open an engagement in St Louis on 
the following Monday, beginning as Richard III. I had never 
seen him, though in my school days I heard many a discussion 
about him. I therefore needed no urging when invited to be one 
of the party for the first night. The gentleman who had invited 
our party was a personal friend of Mr. Booth’s, and had arranged 
to give him a supper in which we were to join. 

‘* When I was presented to him my heart gave a great bound. I 
felt the blood surge to my face, and for an instant I thought I 
should die. He was seated by me at the table, and most of his 
conversation was directed to me. I was intensely happy; but 
for the time I did not attempt to analyse my feelings. 

“On bidding me good night he held my hand in both of his for a 
moment, which again sent the blood coursing through my veins 
till my face seemed on fire. He said, ‘ We shall meet again.’ 

“Tloved this man, loved him at first sight, and oh! how differently 
I felt from what I ever did before. And then, too, I felt, yes, I 
knew that he loved me in return. I could not sleep for very joy. 

“‘The next day Mr. Booth called on my hostess. He asked for 
me, and I saw him again. -Ashe looked at me his eyes penetrated 
my very soul. I was fascinated, riveted to the spot where I 
stood when I entered the room. He advanced toward me and 
took my hand, which I had no power to extend. As he held it a 
moment, he said: ‘ You see I am a good prophet —we have met 
again. May I call on you to-morrow at this hour? I must see 
youalone.’ Without waiting for my answer, he said : ‘ Remember, 
alone,’ and then turned and again addressed our hostess. 

“The next day I told my friend that Mr. Booth would call to 
seeme. When he was announced she arose, put her arms around 
my neck, and, looking into my eyes, said, ‘I see it, my dear. It is 
a case of love at first sight.’ As she left the room by one door, he 
entered by another. 

“He stretched out both hands to me, and I involuntarily placed 
mine in his. I could not have resisted doing so if I wished. He 
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stood before me, looking down on my scarlet face. I knew he read 
my heart as an open book. He stood thus for a few moments; 
and then said :— 

“* You may think it strange that I should seek this interview 
after an acquaintance of only a few hours, but it was beyond my 
power to resist. I am a man of strange but strong impulses, and 
every notable event of my life has been the result of some sudden 
emotion, which I have learned not to struggle against. When I 
stepped on the stage as the curtain went up last Monday night, 
yours was the first face I saw, and suddenly the wish came to me 
that [had a different part to play. Later I was delighted to think 
that you could see me as myself, for from the first moment I saw 
you I felt that I had met my fate, that you were the one woman in 
the whole world [had been long looking for. You must be my wife.’ 

*“** T cannot,’ I replied, almost in a whisper, ‘I have a husband.’ 

‘**T have heard your history,’ he answered, ‘and to me it is a 
convincing proof that you are destined to be mine. You are, in 
reality, free, and it is only a matter of form to be legally so.’ 

“‘ He knelt beside me, and, taking both my hands in his, he said, 
‘It is useless to struggle against your destiny—our destiny. My 
heart tells me that you love me, and I can see it in your eyes.’ 

‘“‘For answer I burst into tears. He dried them with his 
kisses, and soothed me with such burning, eloquent words of love, 
as I had never heard, read, or dreamt of. Before he left me I 
had promised to write to take the necessary steps for a divorce, 
and that I would marry him as soon as it was obtained. 

“ During his stay in St. Louis he spent all his spare time with 
me, and accompanied me home every evening after the theatre. 
My happiness was beyond description. I could think of nothing 
but my great, Heaven-born love. 

“ The night of his departure soon came, and we had to say good- 
bye. I was too unhappy to speak a word. He, too, was much 
affected, but tried to cheer me by picturing the happiness in 
store for us. 

*** With you by my side I shall ever have an inspiration for my 
work.’ 

“‘On March 6th I received a letter from him announcing that 
he had given up his engagement, and would be in Chicago on the 
15th if I could arrange to visit there. He said it might be 
embarrassing for me to receive his attentions at my home while 
my divorce was pending, and in this I agreed with him. I 
immediately replied that I would visit a friend in Chicago before 
that time, and remain till he came. I then wrote to another of 
my old schoolmates, who had long been urging me to make her a 
visit, that I would go to her if agreeable. She promptly urged 
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me to come at once for a long visit. On March 14th I was 
installed in delightful quarters, and before retiring for the night I 
confided my secret to my friend. 

“The next day, while we were talking over our school days, 
the butler announced Mr. Booth. My friend slipped from the 
parlour, and the next instant I wasin his arms. For atime neither 
of us spoke. I was too happy to utter a word, and he seemed 
choked with emotion. 

“*T could not remain away from you longer. The days have 
seemed as years since I left you, and I could not enter upon a 
new engagement without seeing you.’ 

““* Oh!’ I cried, ‘ you are not going to have a new engagement 
at once.’ 

“«* Yes,’ he answered, ‘very soon. I can remain here only a 
few days. Then I must return to Washington to complete my 
arrangements.’ 

*«* Are you going to play in Washington?’ I asked. 

““* Yes,’ he answered, ‘and it will be the greatest play of my 
life. If I succeed my name will be known throughout the world ; 
but if I fail—ah ! well, who knows what may happen? You will 
love me just the same, whether I succeed or fail, will you not?’ 

““< Yes,’ I replied. ‘ But you will not fail; you will succeed, as 
you always do.’ 

“*T hope so. If the rest of the company succeed in their parts 
I shall with mine; but on the stage of life, as well as on the 
mimic stage, one single error often ruins the entire play.’ 

“He spoke with great earnestness ; his cheeks were flushed, his 
eyes unusually brilliant. Soon his manner changed; and he 
began to tell me everything that had happened since we parted. 

‘‘On the morning of March 27th he came to me, and said: 
‘I have received an imperative order to return to Washington 
immediately, and I must leave at nine o’clock to-night.’ 

‘His face was pale; his lips were tightly closed. Fearfully 
alarmed, I cried: ‘I cannot let you go; you shall not go. Wait 
a few days; I will go with you.’ 

“ After a terrible struggle with himself, he said: ‘ My darling, I 
have pledged my honour that I would obey this summons as soon 
as received. You would not have me sacrifice both duty and 
honour.’ 

“**T feel you should not go—that you do not even want to go. 
Am I not right ?’ 

“** Had I met you before I signed this contract it would have 
been different ; but now I cannot break it. It will soon be over, 
and if I live and cannot come to you, will you come to me when 
I send for you?’ 
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“«* Yes,’ I answered, ‘I will go to you wherever you may be.’ 

‘‘ He then took in his hand a little black cross I wore suspended 
from a chain round my neck, and said : ‘ Will you give me this 
if I give you one in return ?’ 

“Tt was a gift from my mother on my fifteenth birthday, and I 
prized it very much; but I immediately took it from my neck 
and clasped it round his, saying: ‘ Wear it in memory of me.’ 

“He pressed it beneath his collar, and, taking me in his arms, 
left me without saying another word. 

‘‘T was terribly agitated during the rest of the day. I felt asif 
some calamity was hanging over me. 

‘* He came at seven o’clock, and said he had but an hour to stay. 
His face was still deadly pale, with an expression which showed 
that he had struggled hard to keep himself to the duty before 
him, whatever it might be. We were both too unhappy to say 
much. 

“‘ He started up suddenly as the clock struck eight, and, taking 
from his pocket a cross, said : 

“*T had this made expressly for you. You see it incloses 
delicately wrought braids of hair and gold. The hair is mine, 
and if you examine it carefully you will find blended your initials 
and mine, and also the date of our first meeting. Wear it till J 
come, or if I should not come, till you cease to love my memory, 
for if I fail you death alone will be to blame.’ 

‘‘He spoke almost in a whisper. His hands were cold and 
trembling, and as I kissed him his lips were like ice. I could not 
speak. When he made a motion to go, I clasped my arms 
around him, saying, ‘ Don’t, don’t leave me.’ 

‘“‘ He gently unclasped my hands, and, holding them in his, said : 
‘ My darling, this is the one, the only pure and noble passion of 
my life, and I want you to feel that, if any act of mine should 
bring you sorrow, that it was not my intention, but a destiny 
from which I could not escape.’ 

‘“‘ He kissed me and was gone. 

“The next thing I remember was to find myself in my own 
room, and my friend sitting by my side. I had fainted. I 
was unspeakably sad and unhappy. I was certain that I should 
never see him again, and that he was engaged in some under- 
taking against which he naturally rebelled. 

‘*On April 2nd I received word from my father that I must 
return home immediately. The next day my case was called, 
and I was speedily granted an absolute divorce. 

“‘T received a long and affectionate letter from my beloved, but 
he made no mention of the new play further than to say that I 
might not hear from him for ten or twelve days, as his time 
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would be very much occupied. I could not eat, sleep, or occupy 
my mind in any way. I felt that some terrible calamity was 
about to happen to him, and in my anxiety I resolved to make a 
trip to Washington to see whether I could find him. On the 
night of April 14th I retired with my arrangements all made to 
start the next day. 

‘“‘T had the most horrible dreams, and at last awoke in a fright. 
In my dreams I saw him pursued by an angry multitude of people 
erying for vengeance. I seemed to throw myself between him 
and them. 

“When I descended into the dining-room boys were crying 
‘ extras,’ and the people on the street seemed greatly excited. 
My father had just entered with the morning paper. He exclaimed, 
‘This is horrible! Assassination of President Lincoln at Ford’s 
Theatre last night. As the assassin jumped on the stage, he was 
recognised as Wilkes Booth.’ 

“For a moment I was stunned, as if by a blow on the head. 
Then came oblivion. For eight weeks I had brain fever. 

‘When I recovered my heart seemed to have turned to stone ; 
I was no longer capable of-emotion. On moving in bed I touched 
my cross, and I felt thankful that it had not been taken from me. 

“* One morning the nurse handed me a letter, saying, ‘ the doctor 
told me to give you this.’ 

“It was a letter from my loved one, and bore date April 17th. 
It comforted me then, does so now, and shall do so as long as I 
live. In substance it was as follows :— 

“ Forgive me for the sorrow my rash act has already caused you, and be 
assured that had I known you sooner my fate would have been different. 
I do not write to excuse my crime, but to explain to you the circumstances 
that led to it, and to ask your forgiveness and pity. 

“T am a Southerner by birth and sympathy, and I had ever hoped for the 
success of the war. I met many men with like sympathies, and during the 
darkest days of the Confederacy I was invited to attend a secret meeting,, 
the object of which was to devise means to end the war and secure the 
independence of the Southern States. We were all sworn to secrecy and to 
obey the commands of those who might be elected to direct our movements, 
We were stirred with appeals to our patriotism, and with recitals of the 
wrongs inflicted on the South, till we were ready to do and dare anything 
that would promise the slightest advantage to our cause. 

“ Tt was finally decided that the removal of the President and some 
members of his Cabinet would put an end to the war at once, and lots were 
cast to see who should do the work. I was one of the number on whom the 


lots fell, but before our plans could be consummated Lee had surrendered, 
and our cause was lost. 

“Tt was then that I hastened to you, feeling that I had no duty before 
me except that prompted by my love for you. Though I had promised on 
leaving Washington to return as soon as possible on receipt of a certain 
summons, I felt that nothing further would be required of me. 

“Well, the summons came as you know, and I tore myself from your 
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arms in answer toit. On reaching Washington I found that it had beem 
decided that, though we had not saved the South, we must avenge the 
lost cause. It was agreed that if we succeeded the South might again 
arise and win her freedom. 

“T protested against this till I was called a coward and a traitor. 
Maddened almost to frenzy, I then agreed to do my best. 

“How I succeeded you and the world know. It all seems to me like a 
horrible dream. Others failed in the parts assigned them ; while I was 
driven on to success by the same irresistible fate that has ever pursued me. 

“Now that I have awakened from the spell that bound me I see it all in 
its most horrible light. I am despised by the whole civilised world ; Ihave 
brought disgrace upon the name I bear ; I have wrecked your happiness, 
and have ended my own career. It is done, however, and I shall bear my 
part to the end. I shall die like a Roman, but shall never be taken alive. 
I shall not hastily add to my crime by taking my own life, but shall keep 
one bullet in reserve in case I must. It is better so than that I should die 
on the gallows, and the tragedy is the sooner ended. 

“Tn all the stages of this bloody tragedy your image has haunted me ; 
and had you been near me at the last you would have saved me. Even 
now the memory of our love and the desire to meet you again makes me 
ery out, ‘Oh! God, forgive.’ 

“Can you, darling, forgive me, and believe that it was not me but some 
demon that took possession of me, that did this deed? Can you think of 
me kindly, and believe that my last thought will be of you, and my last 
prayer for your happiness ? 

“‘My story is almost ended. As soon as I began to go out, my 
father’s friend again renewed his offer of marriage, which was 
seconded by the entreaties of my father. It was the repetition of 
anold story. My father had become financially embarrassed, and 
his friend had lent him large sums of money. If I did not accept 
this offer it meant my father’s ruin. What did it matter to me ? 
I said I would give my hand, but had no heart to bestow. My 
heart is dead and cold in the unknown grave of Wilkes Booth, 
the assassin of President Lincoln.” 





I saw much of her during the succeeding year, but she never 
again referred to the subject, though she always wore her cross. 

One day she called at my office. 

“IT come to bid you good-bye. I am going away where no one 
who has ever known me will see me again. I have discovered 
that my husband is a gambler, and that he is the owner of all 
the big gambling places in the city. I am pointed at by his 
low associates as his wife, while I am mingling with respectable 
society under false colours. I cannot breathe the same 
atmosphere with him.” 

I tried to dissuade her from her purpose, but in vain. From 
that time she disappeared from society. Where she went, or 
what she did, no one could tell. 


R. A. Mason. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


THE recent severe weather, as was to be expected, has had a 
somewhat prejudicial effect upon the attendance at the theatres, 
and with only one or two exceptious managers have had 
abundant reason to deplore the protracted presence of King 
Frost. But this condition of affairs can hardly be more than 
temporary, and a resumption of activity may speedily be looked 
for. It is interesting to note how slight is the importance now 
attached to Lent. As evidence, most of the promised novelties 
are underlined for production during the present month in place 
of at Easter, the date almost invariably selected for such events 
only a few years ago. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 


A Trivial Comedy for Serious People, in Three Acts, by Oscar WiLDE. Produced at the St. James's 
Theatre, Fevruary 14. 





John Worthing, J.P. Mr.Grorce ALEXANDER. Lady Bracknell .. Miss Rose LEcLeRca. 

Algernon Moncrieffe Mr. ALLAN A\NESWORTH. Hon. Gwendolen 

Rev. Canon Chasuble, Fairfax a -- Miss IRENE VANBRUGH.. 
ED. .. oe .» Mr. H.H. Vincent. Cecily Cardew -. Miss Evetyn MILuarp. 

Merriman oe -» Mr. Frank Dya.y. Miss Prism .. .- Mrs. GEorGE CaNNINGE. 

Lane .. ee -» Mr. F. Kinsey PEILe, 


The most obvious thing suggested by The Importance of Being: 
Earnest is the advantage of being frivolous, which, in a 
pecuniary sense, is likely to accrue to an author who caters for 
the less intelligent section of the public. Mr. Oscar Wilde has- 
the courage of his convictions. He has recognised that the 
majority of playgoers are prepared to accept him at the value he 
has set upon himself, and accordingly he exhibits perfect readiness. 
to fool them to the top of their bent. The question remains, how 
long is the vogue likely to last? But that, after all, is a problem 
of secondary consequence, for chameleon-like Mr. Wilde is always 
ready to change his colours. Tragedy or comedy, laughter or 
tears—it is all one to him. He is governed by the showman’s 
principle—‘‘ You pays your money and you takes your choice.” 
His new trivial comedy is a bid for popularity in the direction of 
farce. Stripped of its “‘ Oscarisms”—regarded purely as a 
dramatic exercise—it is not even a good specimen of its class. 
The story is clumsily handled, the treatment unequal, the 
construction indifferent, while the elements of farce, comedy, 
and burlesque are jumbled together with a fine disregard for 
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consistency. But the piece throughout bears the unmistakable 
impress of the author’s handiwork, and that, it would appear, is 
sufficient for an audience unable or unwilling to distinguish 
between the tinsel glitter of sham epigram and the authentic 
sheen of true wit. Of the success of the new comedy there 
can be no doubt, inasmuch as its audacity—we had almost 
said impertinence—will not fail to attract votaries of a society 
which enjoys nothing more keenly than an exhibition on the stage 
of its own weaknesses. To criticise the work seriously would be 
a measure that the author himself would probably be the first to 
deride. So little respect, indeed, does he show for his own piece, 
that in places he has not hesitated to ridicule the very creatures 
born of his fertile imagination ; while, throughout its performance, 
one is constantly forced to the conclusion that his tongue must 
have found refuge in his cheek more frequently than not as the 
Jabour of writing progressed. Meanwhile, for the interpretation 
‘there is only praise. Mr. George Alexander proves that his 


-command over light comedy is as great as his power to express 


emotion; Mr. Allan Aynesworth, in a somewhat similar part, 
ably supports his manager; Mr. H. H. Vincent provides an 


.admirably studied portrait of a clergyman of the broadest views ; 


stately and incisive, Miss Rose Leclercq gives excellent point to 


-all the good things assigned to Lady Bracknell; Miss Irene 


Vanbrugh and Miss Evelyn Millard are charmingly perverse as 
the heroines, while minor characters are effectively played by 
Mr. Frank Dyall, Mr. Kinsey Peile, and Mrs. George Canninge 


‘The record of the evening’s entertainment would be incomplete 
-were it not stated that, to the evident disappointment of an 


expectant audience, Mr. Oscar Wilde did mot deliver the 
customary speech. 





A LEADER OF MEN. 
‘An Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by Cuartes E.D. Warp. Produced at the Comedy Theatres 


February 9. 
lyn,M.P. Mr. FrRep TERRY. Adolphus Poole -» Mr. Stuart CHaMPion 
pe aig Mr. Witt Dennis. Tiady Solway .. -. Miss Le Turere. 
Archdeacon Baldwin Mr. JosEPH CARNE. Mrs. Alsager-Ellis .. Miss Atma Murray. 
Louis Farquhar, M.P. Mr. H. B. Irvine. Barbara Deane -» Miss May Harvey. 
Morton Stone, M.P. Mr. W. WYEs. Mrs. Dundas .. -- Miss Marion Terry. 
Jack Carnforth .. Mr. Sypney Broves. 


Mr. Ward is avowedly a beginner, A Leader of Men being his 
first contribution to dramatic literature. But although there is 
much in his piece that denotes the novice’s hand, one can discern 
in it also not a little worthy of cordial praise. Chief among 
Mr. Ward’s virtues is an evident ability to conceive and handle 
effectively a strong situation, a merit to be swiftly recognised and 
earnestly encouraged in any new-comer. It is in the treatment 
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of details, the inadequate setting forth of motives, and the 
marshalling of his characters, that the author of A Leader of Men 
shows his inexperience. Time and observation, however, should 
serve to remedy such defects, and then Mr. Ward may be expected 
to supply the stage with a really good play. Meanwhile, he must 
be counselled to endeavour to give to his dialogue a more dramatic 
turn, for neat and graceful though it be, it seldom succeeds, 
especially in the comedy passages, in forcing its way across the 
footlights and producing the desired effect. That quite two-thirds 
of his first and second acts are wasted upon trivial explanations, 
constitutes also a serious fault in construction, for clearly the 
success of a piece is not to be established merely by the presence 
of asingle situation, however powerful, at the close of each act. 
Mr. Ward, moreover, would appear to have recoiled before the 
gravity of the problem which he himself has imagined, and 
instead of confronting it boldly, seeks and offers a solution in a 
cheap and obvious coup-de-thédtre. This is the ready expedient 
adopted by every third-rate novelist ; but it is hardly worthy of a 
playwright who proposes to take his art seriously. As a whole, 
however, A Leader of Men must be pronounced a work of con- 
siderable promise, however faulty it may be in execution. Apart 
from all other considerations, its presentation would alone be a 
subject for congratulation on account of the opportunity it affords 
Miss Marion Terry for a superb piece of acting. It may safely be 
affirmed that in the expression of womanly tenderness, of passionate 
despair, of exquisite emotion, Miss Terry stands alone at the 
present moment. Her impersonation of the unhappy Mrs. Dundas 
is a masterpiece—beautiful in its range of touching sentiment, 
strong in its grasp of overpowering feeling. As her lover, Robert 
Llewelyn, Mr. Fred Terry played with commendable earnestness ; 
but a word of warning must be given to this young actor against 
the increasing use of mannerisms, which threaten to render his 
style stagey and artificial. From the standpoint neither of 
importance nor of efficiency do any of the remaining characters 
—except, perhaps, that sustained by Mr. W. Wyes, an excellent 
actor—call for individual mention. 
THOROUGH-BRED. 


A Comic Play, in Three Acts, byRatpH R. Lumuey. Produced at Toole’s Theatre, February 13. 
LordSandacre .. Mr. Joun BILLINGTON. Jennings .. -. Mr. Frank J. ARtTon. 





The Hon. Blenkin- Wokeham .. -» Master Atrec Bogs. 
soppCarlingham Mr. Fitzroy Morcan. The Hon. Wilhel- 

John Rimple -- Mr. J. L. Tooie. minaCarlingham Miss Heyrretra WatTsox 

A. V. Decker. .. Mr. C. M. Lowne. Miss Pallington .. Miss Cora Pooiz. 

Claude Nizril .. Mr. Epwarp A. CoventrRY. Mrs. Rimple -» Miss Exiza JOHNSTONE. 

Job Tosh.. -. Mr. GEorGE SHELTON. Delia Rimple -» Miss Fuorence Forpycez. 





The unquestionable promise shown by Mr. Ralph Lumley in 
Aunt Jack and The Best Man, finds further fulfilment in Thorough- 
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Bred, in some respects the best play which he has yet given to 
the public. That the piece displays, on the author’s part, a 
greater power of invention than before we do not pretend to say, 
for decidedly the weakest point about Thorough-Bred is its plot, 
which, although sufficiently neat and compact, presents no special 
feature either of originality or strength. But if these qualities 
are only too conspicuous by their absence from the new work, 
the loss is amply atoned for by the grace, spontaneity, and humour 
with which the details are worked out. Thorough-Bred is 
correctly described as a comic play rather than a farce, the writer 
having prudently placed himself outside any temptation to profit 
by the traditional ‘five doors and a table” by developing the 
entire action of his piece swb jove. Nor has he stopped here, for 
instead of making boisterous and irresponsible fun his chiet 
object, he has rendered that element subservient to as pretty and 
pleasing a love-story as ever charmed an audience to the 
exhibition of emotion. In the elaboration of this he relies for 
effect upon no theatrical devices or artificially provoked mis- 
understandings but upon the simple workings of the human 
heart. Nothing, in truth, could be more delightful than the 
timid yet manly wooing of Wilhelmina Carlingham by her 
sincere and devoted admirer A. V. Decker, whose efforts, 
prompted by a mistaken desire to ingratiate himself in his 
mistress’s eyes, to subdue his American nationality t» that of 
an unmistakable Englishman, supply the principal interest of 
the piece. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Lumley reveals a genuine 
talent for comedy which should prove fruitful of the best results 
when, as it is to be hoped he will speedily do, he boldly selects a 
larger canvas for a new picture. Colouring of a more striking 
kind is, however, required for any character suited to the 
peculiarities of Mr. J. L. Toole, and it need hardly be said that, 
John Rimple, Mayor of Upcomb, is a personage touched with 
the drollest extravagance. Especially comical is his appearance 
in the last act, when, disguised as an itinerant Christy minstrel, 
tambourine in hand and fantastically attired, he favours his 
listeners with a selection from some of the popular ditties of the 
day. A part more amusing has not fallen for many a day to the 
lot of Mr. Toole, who plays it in the merriest fashion, and with 
even something more than his usual verve. To Mr. C. M. 
Lowne, as the American, and Miss Henrietta Watson, as his 
fascinating sweetheart, the real acting successes of the evening 
belong, however. Until now, Mr. Lowne has had no similar 
opportunity afforded him, and his carefully studied and exceedingly 
clever performance cannot fail largely to enhance bis reputation. 
Bnght, sunny, and delightfully arch, Miss Watson also proved 
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herself an actress of real merit. Slighter sketches, each good of 
its kind, were provided by Mr. Fitzroy Morgan, Mr. E. A. Coventry, 
Mr. George Shelton, Miss Cora Poole, and Miss Florence Fordyce, 
while, owing to the indisposition of Miss Eliza Johnstone, the 
part of Mrs. Rimple was undertaken at short notice by Miss Kate 
Carlyon. 


An ArtTistT’s MopDEL. 


A Comedy, with Music, in Two Acts. Written by Owen Hatt, Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK, Music 
by Sipney Jones. Produced at Daly’s Theatre, February 2. 


Adéle Miss Marie Tempest. Daisy Vane .. -- Miss Letty Linp. 
Lady Barbara Cripps Miss Leonora BraHaM. Rudolph Blair -. Mr, C. Haypen Corrin. 
Lucien Miss Nina Capiz. Sir George St.Alban Mr. Eric Lewis. 

Jessie .. ee -- Miss Magie StuDHOLME. Archie Pendillon .. Mr. YorKE STEPHESS. 
Rose .. ee -» Miss Kate Cannon, Earlof Thamesmead Mr. Lawrance D'Orsay 
Christine “ +» Miss Arice Davis. Algernon 8. Al ae Mr. J. FarrEN SovuTar. 
Ruby .. oe -- Miss Kate Apams. Carbonnet .. . Mr. Maurice Fargoa. 
Violet . ee -» Miss Letrice Farrrax. Apthorpe... -- Mr. Grmpert PortEovs. 
Geraldine . ..» Miss Herry Hamer. addox ee e«» Mr. Conway Dixon, 
— Cripps .. -« Mi-s Louvre Pounps, James Cripps -» Mr. E. M. Rosson. 

Jan -. Miss Sypu Grey. Smoggins -» Mr. W. Buake.ey. 
Miss Manvers. -- Miss NELLIE GREGory. Mdme. Amélie -. Miss Lorrig VENNE. 





It is understood that in writing An Artist’s Model, Mr. Owen 
Hall, who had already achieved a popular success with A Gaiety 
Girl, set himself the task of raising “‘ musical comedy”’ to the 
level of ‘‘comedy with music.” The distinction, perhaps, is a 
trifle subtle ; but alittle reflection will show that it is not without 
significance. Unfortunately, Mr. Hall himself seems unable to 
realise its true meaning, for in attempting to soar to the heights 
of genuine wit he has only contrived to prove how dull a would-be 
humorist can be. Moreover, the old Adam is apparently still 
strong within him, as may be judged from much of the dialogue 
in An Artist’s Model, which, on the first night at any rate, con- 
tained certain allusions that belong rather to the domain of the 
smart society paragraphist than to that of the witty epigram- 
matist. These defects, however, are of a kind which time and 
the exercise of a judicious self-restraint may cure ; it is otherwise 
when one comes to the consideration of the many blemishes that 
disfigure the new piece as a dramatic work. In this respect Mr. 
Hall is evidently conscious of, and willing to acknowledge, his 
own deficiencies, inasmuch as he intimates in a footnote to the 
programme his indebtedness to Mr. James T. Tanner for 
assistance rendered: in the construction of the comedy. What 
was the precise nature of the help afforded, the ordinary observer, 
perhaps, will have some difficulty in conceiving. For, as presented, 
An Artist's Model proved to be simply a mass of irrelevant details 
through which the main thread of the story could with difficulty 
be traced. Such being the case, it would be idle seriously to 
criticise a production so utterly devoid of proportion or dramatic 
significance, and of which the only redeeming features were the 
music, the lyrics, and the mounting. Mr. Sidney Jones’s tuneful 
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score deserved, in fact, a better fate than to be associated with so 
feeble a librettto; but, happily, he has discovered in Mr. Harry 
Greenbank a verse-writer worthy of, collaboration with himself. 
Not only are Mr. Greenbank’s lyrics humorous and neat, but 
they lend themselves admirably also to the composer’s art, a 
circumstance of which Mr. Jones has taken the fullest advantage. 
An element of brightness was thus introduced into the per- 
formance which, without it, would have been lamentably dull 
and tedious. So poorly, also, has the author provided for his 
characters that, despite the exceptional strength of a talented and 
numerous company, few opportunities were afforded them of 
making an acting success. Miss Marie Tempest, however, whose 
return to the London stage is a welcome event, played and sang 
with marked ability ; Miss Letty Lind’s dancing was the delight 
of everyone; Miss Lottie Venne’s arch and piquant manner 
proved of invaluable service; while Miss Leonora Braham, Mr. 
Eric Lewis, Mr. Yorke Stephens, Mr. Lawrance D’Orsay, and 
Mr. Blakeley struggled bravely to accomplish the impossible task 
of making bricks without straw. Nor was Mr. Hayden Coffin in 
much better case. So far as the music of his part is concerned, 
he showed himself as excellent an artist as ever; yet it is 
impossible to overlook the indifference, amounting almost to con- 
temptuous carelessness, exhibited by his lackadaisical rendering 
of the hero’s character. In all kindliness, Mr. Coffin must be 
counselled to change his method, or he will speedily lose what 
hold he possesses upon a public only too ready to show him every 
indulgence. It only remains to be added that the reception of 
the piece was of the stormiest description, and clearly indicated 
the feelings of dissatisfaction which its performance aroused in 
the audience. 


MARGATE. 
An Original Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Barton WuITE, Produced at Terry's Theatre, 
February 5. 
General Piercy .. Mr. Lestie Kenyon. Helen Vereker .. Miss Orca Kate Noyte. 
Tooting Beck -» Mr. RicHarp PurRDON. Mrs. Beck .. -. Miss DotorEs DrumMonD 
Arthur Vereker .. Mr. Harcourt Beatty. Kitty .. os .. Miss AMELIA GRUEN. 
Willie ee -. Mr. E. H. Kerry. Pauline a -- Miss Ina GoLpsMITH. 
Tobias Dodd -» Mr. Ropert Nainsy. Mrs. Stephens .. Miss Katie NEVILLE. 
Stephens .. -. Mr. E. DaGNatt. Madame Tulipon.. Mrs. B. M. DE Soxta. 
Inspector of Police Mr. Harry Norton, Eliza oe -. Miss JEss1E Danvers. 
Policeman .. -. Mr. Henry Benton. 





Margate is certainly not a remarkable achievement; but if, as 
we suspect, it is the author’s first dramatic essay, there need be 
no hesitation in counselling him to try again. His wit, it is 
true, cannot claim to be of the finest, nor his ideas of the 
newest quality ; but in his work can be discerned a dash of rough 
humour which is not ineffective, and acertain talent for character- 
drawing that may yet prove serviceable. Mr. White, on the 
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other hand, has still to learn and appreciate the value of continuity 
in a stage story, as well as the necessity of centreing the interest 
of his plot in one group of characters. In Margate a leading 
theme is started in the first act and dropped in the second, only 
to be resumed in the third, with the irritating result that the 
spectator, in the classic words of Mr. Gus Elen, ‘“‘ dunno 
where ’e are.’”’ A decided drawback to the success of the piece 
is found, moreover, in the fact that, alike in respect of subject 
matter and of characterization, its tone is hopelessly cheap and 
vulgar ; so much s0, indeed, that any expectation of its ever being 
promoted to a place in an evening bill may at once be dismissed. 
The best feature of the afternoon’s performance was Mr. E. 
Dagnall’s wonderfully realistic portrait of a sea-side waiter, an 
impersonation full of the neatest touches, and marvellously life- 
like both in appearance and manner. Mr. Harcourt Beatty 
again proved himself a light comedian of value, Miss Katie 
Neville supplied a clever sketch of a coster-girl, and Messrs. 
Richard Purdon and Robert Nainby did all that could be ex- 
pected of them with unimportant parts. Doubtless there was 
some good and sufficient reason for the selection of Miss Olga 
Kate Noyle to play the ‘heroine, but certainly it was not to be 
discovered in the quality of her acting. 


An M.P.’s WIFE. 


A Playin Four Acts, dapted from Mr. T. TERRELL’s Novel, 4 Woman of Heart. Produced at the 
Opéia Comique Theatre, February 16. 


J bn Armitage, M.P. Mr. Witi1am HERBERT. Robert Fenwick .. Mr. CHARLES GLENNEY. 
Sir Richard Macklin Mr. FReperic De Lara, Ruth Elliott .. -- Miss T. WHITE. 

Frank Everard -- Mr. Rotusury Evans. Lady Callcott -- Miss ALExEs LEIGHTON 
William Sparrow .. Mr. Percy BELL. Lucy Travers -- Miss Autice Dukes. 
Alexander Jephson Mr. J. Hastines Batson. Rose Bellawy +» Miss Ina GonpDsMITH. 
Job Venables .- Mr. E. RocHe.e. Elise .. oe -- Miss DorotHie Lawson. 


A Hired Waiter .. Mr. ADNaM SPRANGE, 


Despite the gallantry proverbially due to a lady, we are 
constrained to say that An M.P.’s Wife possesses few claims to 
consideration. The plot is conventional, and handled in a 
manner to prove unmistakably that the anonymous author or 
authors have little experience in stage-craft. Nor can they be 
said to shine in the matter of characterisation or dialogue. Of 
story there is hardly sufficient in the piece to provide an hour’s 
entertainment. That it is extended over four acts points 
unerringly to the many dull moments which the play admittedly 
contains. Had An M.P.’s Wife made its first and only appear- 
ance at a matinée it would more than have fulfilled its mission. 
To imagine for a moment that it is sufficiently attractive to 
obtain even a six nights’ run with satisfactory results reveals once 
more the insubstantiality of human expectations. Of the per- 
formance, as of the piece, there is little of a favourable kind to be 
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said. Miss Tiny White possesses a powerful voice and a fairly 
good stage presence, but her method is mechanical and her style 
inelegant. A promising ingénuwe, Miss Alice Dukes, deserves, on 
the other hand, commendation for her graceful and piquant 
performance. 


IN PARIS. 


The principal theatrical event of the past month has, by certain 
rather impressionable journalists, been accorded the significance 
of animportant political occurrence, and has been hailed by them 
indeed as a further step towards the rapprochement between 
France and Germany which is often talked about, but which is 
hardly likely to be brought about by a sympathetic telegram 
from an Emperor on one side and the appearance of a French 
actress in a German play on the other. Nevertheless Madame 
Bernhardt’s production of Herr Sudermann’s Heimath is note- 
worthy from more than one point of view. There was a time 
when the great actress would have scorned the notion of playing 
the principal part in a French version of a popular German play, 
just as she has mors than once refused with indignation to act 
before a Berlin audience. Tempora mutantur, however, et Sarah 
mutatur in illis, and no one can regret it save Chauvinists of the 
deepest dye, who need scarcely be taken into account. Of Herr 
Sudermann’s dramatic works little or nothing was known in 
Paris until quite recently. The German company playing in 
London this winter was to have given Die Ehre (which piece and 
Sodoms Ende were his only efforts in dramatic writing before 
Heimath), but at the last moment insuperable difficulties inter- 
vened and the play could not be performed. Since Heimath, 
Herr Sudermann has produced The Butterflies’ Battle, which, 
though a failure in Berlin, succeeded in Vienna. The naming of 
her version of the piece gave Madame Bernhardt some trouble. 
Heimath, of course, may be translated literally as ‘‘Home,” but 
the French language has no exact equivalent for it. At first the 
title was to be Le Foyer Paternel, but eventually this was altered 
to Magda, the name of the heroine. Signora Duse, who has 
played in an Italian version of the piece, called it Casa Paterna, 
To detail the plot would occupy too much space, and to give a 
rough outline would be doing it less than justice. It must 
suffice to say that the play is a moving and dramatic study of 
the relations between a prodigal daughter and the father to whose 
roof she has returned, not as a penitent, but as a visitor expect- 
ing to be treated with the consideration due to one who has 
developed in a few years from a simple country girl into a famous 
singer known throughout Europe. In a word,a very remarkable 
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play, not only on account of the social and moral questions with 
which it deals, but quite as much by reason of the dramatic skill 
shown by the author in evolving his plot and in endowing his 
dramatis persone with life and character. Madame Bernhardt, 
in the part of the heroine, takes full advantage of the opportunities 
which it affords to an actress of her peculiar genius. She has 
found a part worthy of her marvellous talent as we used to know 
it, and, to the joy of all who have bewailed her fondness for such 
carpenter-made pieces as Gismonda and the like, she proves 
herself still worthy of a great part. MM. Meristo, Darmont, 
and Deval, and Mlle. Bellanger afford her excellent support. 
Another notable production at the Renaissance earlier in the 
month was Moliére’s Amphitryon, in which Madame Bernhardt as 
Alcméne, M. Coquelin (in defiance of the authorities at the 
Frangais), as Sosie, M. Jean Coquelin as Mercure, and M. Guitry 
as Jupiter achieved a brilliant success. 

Not often do two new pieces by the same author have to be 
recorded in one month. That M. Jules Lemaitre, the dramatic 
critic of the Journal des Débats, has had, within the past few weeks, 
a play produced both at the Gymnase and at the Comédie 
Frangaise is a sign that he is taking a place not only amongst 
the most prolific but amongst the more serious French dramatists 
of the day. M. Lemaitre has been writing for the stage not 
more than six years. During this period he has had produced 
seven pieces, which, if they have not been popular successes, 
have, at any rate from a literary point of view, gained for their 
author a reputation as a playwright equal to that which he enjoys 
as a critic of the drama. L’Age Difficile at the Gymnase deals 
with rather a fresh theme. An old savant, a confirmed bachelor, 
invites his niece and his niece’s husband to live with him after 
they are married, as the former had done up to that time. The 
husband, however, has not been under the old man’s roof long 
before he finds his uncle-in-law’s ways and whims harder to put 
up with than would be those of a conventional stage belle-mére. 
So he spends a great deal of his time away from home, and, in 
the course of his wanderings, makes the acquaintance of a typical 
New Woman of the adventuress type. She and her husband, 
who makes his wife’s admirers buy from him articles de 
vertu at ruinous prices, prey upon the young man’s fortune, 
and when the latter shamelessly introduces them to his 
uncle and his wife, the adventuress sets her cap at the 
old savant and carries the game so far as to compel him 
to fight a duel with her husband. Meanwhile the young wife, 
although she cannot conceal from herself the depravity of her 
husband’s conduct, determines to forgive him in spite of her 
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uncle’s anxiety that she shall do nothing of the sort, and, when 
it comes to a choice between them she elects to forsake the old 
man who is so passionately devoted to her. Fortunately an old 
sweetheart of the uncle is able to set matters right, the New 
Woman and her husband are driven from the field, and the 
ménage & trois is resumed, as the curtain falls, with every prospect 
of permanent happiness. The acting of M. Antoine, the former 
director of the Théatre Libre, in the part of the savant, and of 
Madame Judic as the dea e machina did a great deal to make the 
production as successful as it was. In Le Pardon, given at the 
Frangais for the first time on February 11, M. Lemaitre has con- 
trived a three-act play in which no more than three characters 
appear—a man, his wife, and his wife’s friend. Georges, the 
husband, finding that he has not been Suzanne’s only lover, 
makes love in retaliation to Thérése. Suzanne discovers this, 
and when her friend disinterestedly assures her that Georges 
really loves her still, she writes a letter of farewell to him in 
order to put his affection to the test. He tears the letter up 
and proposes a permanent reconciliation, declaring that, inas- 
much as each has suffered through the conduct of the other, 
there will be henceforward a fresh tie between them! A 
curious thesis, truly. The piece was played to perfection by 
Madame Baretta, Mile. Bartet and M. Worms, and its reception 
was favourable, though it may be doubted whether, save as a 
dramatic curiosity, it will hold a place very long in the répertoire 
of the Maison de Moliére. 

“‘L’CEuvre”’ gave the other day the ancient Hindoo drama 
known in English as The Toy Cart, which had been translated 
into French by M. Barrucand under the title of Le Charriot de 
Terre Cuite. The piece is designed to show the triumph of 
Buddhist principles over earthy passions and vices. It takes its 
title from the toy-cart of a peasant child which is filled by a 
courtezan, after her conversion to Buddhism by the hero, 
with the gold ornaments and jewels that she now counts to 
be of no value. The representation of this two-thousand years 
old drama was decidedly interesting. 


IN GERMANY. 

Admiration for Ibsen and his methods has been raised almost to 
the dignity of a cult in Germany, and it is but natural, therefore, 
that his Little Eyolf should have excited more attention than any 
play produced lately. On the occasion of its production at the 
Deutsches Theatre, Berlin, the play was successful in making a 
great impression. The first act was the most effective from a 
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dramatic point of view; the second was followed with close 
attention by reason of its psychological interest ; while the third 
provoked alternate opposition and ridicule, owing to the exagger- 
ation of some of the author’s most striking peculiarities. In spite 
of its defects, however, the play exerted an undeniable influence 
upon the audience, and the success of Little Eyolf must be 
numbered among the greatest successes which have rewarded 
Ibsen for some time past. After the first and third acts, Herr 
Brahm, the manager, made a little speech, in which he returned 
thanks, in the dramatist’s name, for the cordial reception of the 
piece. The performance was careful, and in every respect 
adequate. Frau Sorma, in particular, must be mentioned with 
praise for her almost ideal rendering of the character of Rita 
Allmers. The part of Alfred Allmers was played by Herr Reicher 
with his usual skill and insight. Frau Wilbrandt-Baudius was an 
admirable exponent of that mysterious and perplexing conception, 
the Ratten Mamsell, and has earned high praise for her consistent 
portrayal of the gruesome nature of this fearsome personage. 

At the Neustiidter Court Theatre, Dresden, Richard Voss’s 
latest work, a fairy drama entitled Die blonde Kathrein, has just 
been produced, and has excited attention far beyond the limits of 
the city where it made its appearance. This play reflects the 
influence of two distinguished poets—Hans Andersen and Gerhart 
Hauptmann. Die blonde Kathrein draws its inspiration directly 
from Hans Andersen’s Story of a Mother, that touching tale in 
which, to save her little one’s life, a mother submits her flesh to 
be torn with the sharp thorns of the wild briars, and pays with 
her eyes the toll to cross the lake in search of Death, who has 
carried her child into the undiscovered country. The impress of 
Hauptmann’s genius on the work is self-evident to those who 
have read the dream-poem Hannele. As in Andersen’s fairy tale, 
so in Voss’s play, the mother’s boundless capacity for self-sacrifice 
is the mainspring of the story. The poor mother sacrifices 
everything, her possessions, her health, her beauty, to prolong 
her suffering infant’s pilgrimage on earth. Die blonde Kathrein 
is of engrossing interest; in places it profoundly moves the 
audience ; but at times it becomes intolerably painful to witness. 
The play brightens and is more cheerful in its tone as it draws to 
a close. On the occasion of its first performance it met with a 
very flattering reception, and the author was repeatedly called 
before the curtain. 


IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The most important dramatic event of the month has been the 
revival of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise at the Burg Theatre 
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Vienna. The liberal tendencies of this great work, which 
deservedly holds one of the highest places among the master- 
pieces of the classical German drama, prevented its production in 
Vienna until some forty years after its publication. The play 
appeared in 1779, and was first performed in the Austrian capital 
in 1819. Even then such grave liberties were taken with the 
text, in order to avoid offence to religious susceptibilities, that 
the play was practically spoilt. The actor who at the present 
moment impersonates Nathan is Herr Sonnenthal, an artist who, 
both by his appearance and by the natural bent of his talents, is 
singularly well fitted to do justice to this most important 
character. On the occasion of the first performance the other 
day the theatre was crowded from floor to ceiling with spectators 
anxious to witness the representation of this great drama by the 
Burg Theatre company. Herr Sonnenthal was expected to 
achieve a brilliant success in his part, and the expectation was 
not disappointed. Nothing could well be more admirable than 
his delineation of the human traits of Nathan’s character, and 
the manner in which he related the parable of the three rings was 
beyond praise. The house was first spell-bound by the art of the 
actor, and then burst into storms of applause. 

The Masqueraders has been produced in a German version by 
Herr O. Lindau at the Deutsches Volks Theatre, Vienna, and 
was most cordially received. In spite of the sneers of certain 
critics, there can be no doubt as to the success of the play. The 
only critical moment on the first night occurred, in Vienna as in 
London, during the card-playing scene. This scene excited slight 
opposition, which was speedily drowned in hearty applause from 


the rest of the audience. The play was well staged and well 
performed. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 


In all the cities of any importance in the Peninsula, the opera, 
and not the play, is “the thing.” At the Scala, Milan, Saint 
Saéns’s Samson and Delilah has been produced, needless to say, 
with success; while at the Alhambra, in the same city, Malea, 
a melodrama by L. Capuana, the music by A. P. Frontini, which 
won favour in Bologna in 1893, has been equally fortunate. At 
Lecco, the De Farro company have given the first performance 
of a new drama, in two acts, by Signor Ulisse Cermenati. The 
plot is this: Signor Buoni, a barrister, a kind-hearted man, well 
reputed and successful in his profession, persuades his college 
friend, the briefless barrister, Alberti, who has only just recovered 
from an attack of insanity occasioned by a domestic tragedy, to 
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come and share his home. Buoni, who is more or less crippled, 
has a young, frivolous, and pretty wife, who falls in love with 
Alberti, and is loved by him in turn. The latter, however, is 
resolved not to do wrong to the man who has befriended him, 
and seeks to bring Lina, the wife, to a better frame of mind, but 
without success. Then he decides to leave the house, and so 
escape the temptation. Buoni, who suspects nothing, opposes 
his friend’s departure, and induces him to remain. Then Alberti, 
in a moment of intense excitement, confesses to the woman who 
loves him that before his attack of insanity he killed his wife for 
deceiving him. Lina, horrified at this revelation, takes flight, 
and Alberti kills himself. The piece was a success. 


IN SCANDINAVIA. 


Merry Wives,a play by Jonas Lie, the well-known novelist, 
has been performed both at Copenhagen and Christiania. In the 
former city the piece made no great impression on the audience, 
this being no doubt to some extent due to the fact that the work 
lost a certain amount of its merit in the process of translation, 
whereas the Norwegians were better able to appreciate its short 
and pointed dialogue. The play is an echo of Bjérnson’s Glove. 
Its central characters are a young married couple, who, after 
two years of matrimony, are still as much in love with each 
other as they were in the days of the honeymoon. Their 
happiness is marred by the confession of the husband that before 
marriage he had become entangled with another woman, and 
that the liaison was not entirely broken off until some time after 
the wedding. The husband commits the imprudence, to say the 
least of it, of making this revelation, in the belief that his wife is 
now sufficiently strong to bear it. As it happens, however, she 
is by no means prepared to have her dream of happiness so rudely 
shattered. Her faith in her husband has been too implicit. 
She can forgive him the wildness of his bachelor days, but that 
he should have deceived her after marriage is too bitter a 
disillusionment to be endured. Unhappily the husband has not 
sufficient delicacy of perception to understand his wife’s position, 
and at last hints to her that she might become a “‘ merry wife,’’ 
like so many friends of the family who console themselves for 
ill-assorted marriages with flirtations and amusements. The 
piece ends without any logical conclusion being arrived at, and 
the curtain falls on a scene in which the wife is jesting bitterly as 
she prepares to go to a water-party, and the husband suddenly 
comprehends the enormity of his offence. The effect of the 
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piece is not painful until the conclusion, but the last scene is 
very touching. 


IN NEW YORK. 


Mr. Tree’s reception in New York has been all that he could 
himself have wished. The Red Lamp and The Ballad-Monger 
were played on the opening night, January 28. The English 
actor, by reason of the sharp contrast between the characters of 
Demetrius and Gringoire, easily won the good opinion of his 
audience. Mr. W. E. Bryant writes: “‘ Mr. Tree, if judged 
entirely by the work he did to-night, would probably be somewhat 
disappointing to those who have expected to see a second Henry 
Irving, with whom he has been compared. He did not thrill the 
spectators by an exhibition of tremendous dramatic power, nor 
did he seem to possess to a great degree personal magnetism. I 
was greatly pleased with his admirable technique, with the ease 
with which he looked after every small detail of the play, and 
with his genius for disguising himself in the character he assumed. 
Tree is a pleasing actor,a man of agreeable personality, and 
painstaking to the last degree.”” In A Bunch of Violets Mr. Tree 
evidently made a deeper impression upon his hearers. Critics 
can find no fault with his impersonation of Sir Philip, save one, 
his inability to make his audience forget that they are witnessing 
a piece of acting. The Americans have been quick to discover 
this peculiarity, although they do not seem to resent it so much 
as their English brothers. The Englishman likes to believe, for 
the time being, that he is a spectator of actual events, and resents 
having the illusion spoilt. The American, on the other hand, is 
quite content to believe that he is witnessing a representation of 
actual events; and Mr. Tree’s peculiarity, therefore, though 
quickly noticed, is not dwelt upon with undue emphasis. Mrs. 
Tree at once established herself a great favourite at Abbey’s, 
As Princess Morakoff she was specially |praised. Miss Ada 
Rehan has created two new parts within the month. Heart of 
Ruby, a play of Japanese life, adapted from the French by 
Mr. J. H. McCarthy, is an eccentric combination of farce and 
tragedy. Miss Rehan’s part in it is simply to recite the prologue, 
epilogue, and the introductions to the acts. A much more con- 
genial part is that of Hettie Featherston in Mr. F. C. Burnand’s 
adaptation of Ortentriese, entitled The Orient Express. The play 
is a broad farce—rather a new departure for Miss Rehan. She 
at once made a decided hit. Mr. Frank Worthing well played 
the leading part. The Railroad of Love, produced by Miss Rehan’s 
company four years ago, was revived with all the old success, 
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Miss Rehan, of course, playing Cousin Val. A play called The 
District Attorney, by H. Grey Fiske and C. Klein, has been 
produced at the American Theatre, and is attracting an unusual 
amount of attention, mainly by reason of a.supposed bearing 
that it has upon current politics. The play may be described as 
an unconventional melodrama. It is well-written, and has an 
effective finish to each act. The principal parts are played by 
Messrs. Wilton Lackaye, F. Mordaunt, and Odell Williams, and 
Misses Annie Irish and Effie Shannon. Humanity, by Mr. 
Sutton Vane, has been produced at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre with every sign of achieving a prolonged success. Yet 
another melodrama, On the Mississippi, by Mr. W. Haworth, is 
running at the People’s Theatre. Some of the scenic effects in 
this production are worthy of note, especially a floating theatre. 
At the Bijou Theatre there has been seen a musical comedy by 
Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld, music by Ludwig Englander, entitled 
The Twentieth Century Girl. One newspaper plaintively remarks 
of this production, ‘‘ It is not even up-to-date.” The music and 
the dresses are all that can be singled out for commendation. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


RaRELy has the theatre of the Royal Institution presented so lively an 
appearance as it did on the afternoon of the 1st of February, when Mr. 
Irving delivered there his address on the art of acting. All the regular seats 
were taken at least half an hour beforehand, and the space in front of the 
reading-desk had to be filled with chairs.. Indeed, Sir James Crichton 
Browne, who presided, assures us that, with one possible exception, a larger 
audience has never assembled in the building. Mr. Irving was in excellent 
voice, and every point in the address had its intended effect. 

Oovr portrait of Mr. Irving is probably the only one in which he will 
appear in his robes as Doctor of Letters. No other of the kind is to be 
issued, at least for some time to come. 

UNQUESTIONABLY the great event of the coming season at Covent Garden 
will be the reappearance in opera of Madame Adelina Patti, after an absence 
of ten years from the boards that have witnessed her most brilliant 
triumphs. The notable enterprise of Sir Augustus Harris in the domain 
of opera needed but this important feature to lend a fitting climax to its 
history. For the public, this return of Madame Patti to the London 
operatic stage will havea twofold value. It will renew, for those who have 
already seen her there, a host of delightful memories, while for a younger 
generation it will furnish a revelation of glorious and incomparable talent, 
which must otherwise have passed, unknown and unenjoyed, beyond the 
means of experience. Madame Patti at an Albert Hall concert is, faute de 
mieux, welcome enough ; but it is not there that the greatest singer of the 
century—nay, perhaps of all time—can be seen and heard in her true 
element. 

THERE is something very wonderful in the hold that Hénsel and Gretel 
has taken on old and young alike wherever it has been heard. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to find an exact parallel to the peculiar success which 
Humperdinck’s masterly little opera has won in the brief fourteen months 
of its existence. Its popularity is of a kind that stands quite apart from 
ordinary “hits,” or even extraordinary ones, as exemplified in that dazzling 
operatic meteor, Cavalleria Rusticana. The subject of Mascagni’s clever 
work is not precisely “milk for babes,” whereas Héinsel and Gretel 
though it errs, may be, in the direction of the opposite extreme, can be 
said to furnish wholesome, easily-digestible food for whole families ; and the 
best proof lies in the fact that they return to partake of it again and again 
with palates ever clean and fresh. Its extraordinary vogue in every German 
city that boasts an opera-house is easier, no doubt, to comprehend than its 
success in London, where the simple fairy-tale is known only to the few. 
But it is really to the music that we must look for the true source of the 
charm that LH«dnsel and Gretel exercises ; and as Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
has recently shewn in his lecture at the Royal Institution, Humperdinck's 
score is not merely a masterpiece of elaborate and complex structure, based 
on the genuine Wagnerian method, but full of “folk tunes” and melodies 
that must perforce appeal to the least musical ear. In all probability, 
therefore, it is a work that will achieve something beyond an ephemeral 
popularity. By the arrangement just concluded between Sir Augustus 
Harris and Messrs. Schott & Co., it may be regarded as certain that Hdnsel 
and Gretel will be heard in London in German before theend of the season. 
This will be extremely interesting and doubly welcome if the rendering of 
the lovely orchestration should—it can hardly fail to—prove superior to 
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the rouzh, unfinished performance which has so far been heard here. The 
‘opera will shortly be introduced to the United States through the same 
medium, Sir Augustus having only last month secured the exclusive stage 
vights for that country in all languages. 

Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONES is at Nico, where he is writing his new play 
for the St. James's. 

MaDAME BERNHARDT and Miss Ada Rehan are to appear at Daly’s 
‘Theatre this season, the former in May and the latter in June. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL and Mr. Forbes Robertson are to appear in Mr. Pinero’s 
new play, shortly to be produced at the Garrick. 

Mrs. Lanetry will this month produce two pieces in New York. 

Mr. Witson Barrett has been doing well at Boston, especially with 
The Mancman. 

Mr. Oscar WILDE has described himself as a soul revolving in a cycle of 
masterpieces. “And that cycle,” he said, on being asked why he did not 
collaborate, “is not a cycle made for two.” 

Last autumn, unless she has been greatly belied, Mrs. Kendal was 
tempted by an incomplete success at San Francisco to be sarcastic at the 
expense of her audiences. By this time, perhaps, she regrets such an 
unprofitable indiscretion. Some weeks ago she returned to New York. 
“The Kendals,” said one paper there, “must have noted with sinking hearts 
the lack of warmth of their reception when they made their reappearance 
at Abbey’s Theatre. Mrs. Kendal especially must have been forced to the 
conclusion that it doesn’t pay to say nasty things about the people from 
whom one expects patronage. To be sure, Mrs. Kendal has always said 
very nice things about New York and New Yorkers. But, after all, New 
York represents pretty thoroughly the sentiment of the whole country, 
and it must be admitted that Mrs. Kendal’s strictures on California and 
other places have been more bitter than well-advised. Mr. Kendal has 
generally relied on discreet silence to pull him through in questions that 
have arisen between his better half and the public, and for that reason he 
is without doubt the more popular of the two. Just at present Mrs. 
Kendal must not expect to be taken back into the good graces of New 
Yorkers, and especially those who formerly made her visits to America 
more like the home-comings of a long lost friend than the dollar-scooping 
tour of a foreign actress.” Nor did the actress fare much better at 
Boston. ‘The American public,” says the New York Mirror, “seems to be 
growing chillier and chillier toward Mrs. Kendal. I read that at the 
Tremont Theatre in Boston Mrs. Kendal was freezingly received, while the 
self-effacing Mr. Kendal had a warm greeting--a curious contrast to 


previous occasions, as Atherton Brownell points out in the Boston J/ome 
Journal.” 


Mr. TREE is quite frank in his dealings with the New York interviewers. 
“T have made several attempts,” he said to one, “to produce works of 
striking originality and high artistic excellence, but the encouragement I 
have received has been but slight. For instance, I recently produced Once 
Upon a Time and Beau Austin. They were failures, although exquisite 
pieces. I do not regret the money these experiments cost me, because I 
derived considerable personal pleasure from doing them. I make plenty of 
money with pieces which the public does like. The actor-manager,” he 
went on, “has been greatly abused, and his critics are right in some 
respects ; but I think it must be conceded that the actor-manager is also 
able to do more for the development of the drama and for the propagation 
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of new dramatic ideas than the ordinary manager. He is more willing to 
make experiments with plays that fit his individuality, and he can judge 
better of the probable effect and value of certain scenes and characters. 
All our actor-managers have shown themselves less conservative, and have 
already done more to encourage art on the stage than the managers 
proper.” 

THE new five o'clock matinée is an abomination, and ought to be stopped, 
It may possibly be of service to some city men and a few lady shoppers, 
but we doubt even that. It is certainly an injustice to the actors. There 
would be nothing to say against it, from this point of view, if it were the 
only performance in the twenty-four hours. But to expect a company of 
artists to begin their duties at four o’clock—for time must be allowed for 
making-up and dressing—and to work until practically midnight, is not 
giving them a fairchance. Under these conditions, the best artistic results 
cannot be expected or demanded. The idea is a cruel one when it is pro- 
perly considered, and worthy only of a syndicate of money-grabbers. 

Mr. Irvine's advocacy of a municipal theatre is beginning to bear fruit. 
The editor of the Sunday Times has framed a Parliamentary Bill for the 
provision of certain amusements out of the rates. The London County 
Council is, out of its consolidated fund, to establish a municipal theatre or 
find the money to aid or support the maintenance of any existing theatre 
within the Administrative County of London. 


Mrs. Sippons’ grave in Paddington Old Churchyard, which is now used 
as a public garden, has been allowed of late years to fall into a neglected, 
indeed into an altogether uncared-for condition, and a number of inhabi- 
tants of Paddington are raising a subscription for the purpose of erecting 
a monument over the burial-place of the great actress, and of putting up 
in the church of St. Mary, which abuts upon the churchyard, a memorial 
stained-glass window. The committee which has the matter in hand 
includes Mr. T. G. Fardell, M.P., Sir G. Harris, General Shaw Stewart, 
Colonel H. F. Blair, Colonel H. R. Mead, the Rev. A. Scott (vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Paddington), the Rev. W. Dunckley, Mr. Churchwarden Williams, 
Mr. W. H. Mills (deputy-chairman of Paddington Vestry), and Mr. E. 
Bannister, with Mr. F. Dethridge, vestry clerk of Paddington, as honorary 
secretary. Already a number of subscriptions have been promised, 
including £20 from Colonel W. Siddons Young, who, with other des- 
cendants of Mrs. Siddons, has expressed sympathy with and gratitude for 
the proposal that is made. Mr. Irving “heartily agrees with the sug- 
gestion,” and has offered a donation of £5. His example should be widely 
followed by members of the dramatic profession as well as by students of 
the stage and lovers of the theatre generally. 

Tue first professional appearance upon the stage of Miss Mabel Terry 
Lewis—made in the revival of A Pair of Spectacles at the Garrick Theatre 
—was an interesting event. The young lady in question is, of course, a 
daughter of Mrs. Lewis, who was once Miss Kate Terry, and retired long 
ago from the stage. Of her sisters, Miss Ellen Terry and Miss Marion 
Terry are still fortunately acting. Miss Florence Terry was once upon the 
stage, but she, too, retired many years back. Mr. Fred. Terry and Mr. 
Charles Terry are of the same generation, whereas Mr. Gordon Craig, Miss 
Ailsa Craig (who had a small part in Liberty Hall), and Miss Minnie Terry 
are grandchildren of the Mr. and Mrs. Terry who, themselves actor and 
actress, were the parents of the four sisters and two brothers who have 
done so much to make the name of Terry famous in the history of the 
English stage during the last quarter of a century. 
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_ Bap news from Paris. Madame Emilie Broisat, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, is about to leave the stage. Her final appearances will be in 
two well-known pieces by Marivaux, Les Fausses Confidences and Le Jeude 
Amour et du Hasard. Her retirement takes the number of actresses 
pensioned by the Maison de Molitre to ten, the others being Judith, 
Victoria Lafontaine, Maria Favart, Dinah Félix, Sophie Croizette, Edile 
Riquier, Madeleine Brohan, Clémentine Jouassain, and Lloyd. The actors 
in the same category are Geoffroy, Lafontaine, Talbot, Delaunay, Coquelin, 
Maubant, Barré, Laroche, Febvre, and Got. The pensionsof these twenty 
players amount to a little short of 128,000 francs a year—about £5 a week 
each. 

HERR SUDERMANN, the author of Die Ehre, lately had to undergo a 
severe surgical operation. He is now in good health, and, ungratefully 
enough, is intending to write a comedy at the expense of doctors. 

Sicnor ALEXANDER SALVINI, the son of the great Italian tragedian, 
has entered the theatrica! profession, and is now playing Hamlet in the 
United States. He is described as one of the most robust of the younger 
romantic players. “My boy,” his father lately said to him, “ you are im- 
proving; I have strong hopes that some day you will be an actor.” For 
the actor has to be made as well as born. 

WE are indebted to the New York Mercury—always so welcome in 
English green rooms—for permission to reproduce “ A Romance in the Life 
of Wilkes Booth,” which originally appeared in that paper last autumn. 

Mr. Aveustin Daty’s latest novelty in New York has been his version 
of Sheridan’s Critic, with Miss Ada Rehan as Tilburnia and Mr. Dixey, of 
Adonis fame, as Mr. Puff—with suggestions by Mr. Henry Irving. 

Miss BLancuk Hortock, the heroine of Sweet Lavender, has entered the 
estate of matrimony, and will no longer grace the stage with her presence. 

M. JEAN DE REszkKE’s tastes are not confined to music. He is the owner 
of 45 English thoroughbred horses, and has been awarded a prize of over 
£1000 by the Russian Government for breeding them. 


“Pray, who may Mr. Thomas Barclay be?” we have been asked in 
reference to the authorship of the article in our January number on the 
approaching retirement of M. Got. Well, Mr. Barclay was formerly one of 
the correspondents in Paris of a great English newspaper, and has long 
occupied a prominent position there as a barrister. He now has a delight- 
ful home at Sannois, Seine-et-Oise, and may always be relied upon by our 
readers as to what is going on in the theatres of the great city of his 
adoption. Is any further information about him required ? 

Mr. Sata, in his recently-published autobiography, puts forward a 
theory of his own as to the origin of the term “green room.” He thinks 
that the dramatic retiring room got its name from the circumstance that 
in the old days of the legitimate drama, when, during the performance of 
a tragedy, the stage was always laid with a dark-green cloth or carpet, 
this cloth, when plays other than tragic were being acted, used, for con- 
venience sake, to be rolled up, set on end, and kept in the foyer, where it 
was easily accessible, and was not in the way of the scene shifters and the 
carpenters. 


ARE we progressing in matters dramatic? That question underlay a 
lecture by Mr. J. P. Hurst at a recent meeting of the Playgoers’ Club; and 
he had little hesitation, after contrasting the stage to-day with what it 
was in 1851 and 1865, in answering it in the affirmative. Before setting 
down he read letters from our leading dramatists as to which of their 
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plays they themselves preferred. - Mr. Carton is inclined to Robin Good- 
fellow; Mr. Grundy to Sowiny the Wind or Slaves of the Ring (the latter 
as it exists in his head); Mr. Pinero to anything he is going to do next- 
Mr. Jones was away, but his secretary, in reply to Mr. Hurst’s letter» 
said he had always understood that Judah was its author’s favourite. 

ALL lovers of comic opera regret the death of Mr. Edward Solomon, 
which occurred on the 22nd of January, at the age of about 40. Though 
almost wholly self-taught, he soon showed that he had no ordinary grasp- 
of melody and humour, while his orchestration was at once effective and 
appropriate. He will be best remembered, perhaps, by his Billee Taylor 
Claude Duval, and Pickwick. 

THE yearly meeting of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund was held at the 
Comedy Theatre on January 25, Mr. Irving taking the chair. In the 
accounts was the following :—“ Collected at St. Mary-at-Hill Church, 
£2 7s. 4d.” “Theatrical charities,” said the chairman, “are not as a rule 
favoured with crumbs from the coilection plate, though I dare say that it 
has often received the actor’s humble contribution. We shall certainly be 
very glad if this excellent example is extensively followed in other 
churches.” 

Dip the solemn Macready ever play Clown? The question has again 
been raised, this time in a communication to The Theatre from Mr. 
W. J. Lawrence, the author of the interesting article in our last number 
on the genesis of English pantomime. “ ‘ Macreadyites,’ he says, “ will take: 
care to remind you that Macready, so far from descending to stage buffoonery, 
never found himself at home even in comedy of the most classic type.. 
Still, the evidence in favour of the assumption that he figured in the motley 
in his early provincial days of 1810 or thereabouts is certainly as curious. 
as it is strong. 

“The first inkling we have of it is in an anonymous memoir of Macready 
published in Oxberry's Dramatic Biography in 1826. Speaking of the 
tragedian’s novitiate, the writer says, ‘By those who knew him in those days: 
he is represented as having been the best tempered youth in the world— 
all life and gaiety, and an enthusiastic admirer of comic pantomime.’ Many 
years afterwards—in December 1839—when Macready was leader of his. 
profession as manager of Covent Garden, there was produced at that house 
a pantomime called Yuir Rosamond, in which Grimaldi’s pupil, the popular 
Tom Matthews, played Queen Eleanor and Clown. In connection witl» 
this Christmas piece, Mr. E. L. Blanchard, in some ‘ Recollections of Pan- 
tomimes,’ tells an interesting anecdote. Sending (for the clown on the 
morning after Boxing night, Macready spoke to him regarding one of the 
comic scenes to the following effect : ‘Mr. Thomas Matthews, I was never so 
diverted in all my life as at your admirable entertainment last evening. 
There is, however, one little suggestion which I would wish to offer you. 
I have been thinking of it all night. You may remember that a gentleman. 
is coming out of a shop with a brown paper parcel in his hand. As he 
advances across the stage, the parcel is abstracted from his possession by 
the pantaloon, who is, in his turn, deprived of it by a policeman, 
apparently in the discharge of his duties. The polic man, upon that, 
makes a vulgar sign at the pantaloon whom he has robbeJ. You then, Mr- 
Matthews, with admirable dexterity, pilfer the same parcel from the 
policeman, at which the pantaloon makes the same s gn to you. Now, it 
occurred to me that, inasmuch as the pantaloon, when he has robbed the. 
gentleman, makes that sign to the policeman, and the policeman, when he 
has robbed the pantaloon, repeats it, you, when your turn comes for 
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larcenous dexterity, should accompany the same act by the same gesture |” 
Needless to say the suggestion was adopted, and with excellent results. _ 
“Tt seemed to me so whimsical to think of the grave tragedian losing hig 
rest over a trivial item of comic business that I bethought me of gaining 
corroboration of the anecdote from Tom Matthews himself, then passing a 
\ frosty but kindly old age‘in retirement at Brighton. His reply, almost every 

‘ word of which was underlined as if by way of emphasis, came as a climax, 
and startled by its utter unexpectedness. Writing from 171, Lewes Road, 

under date June 8th, 1882, he said, ‘That is quite true respecting Mr- 

a Macready. He sent for me to see him in his room and stated the whole of 
the business to me—in fact even acted a portion of it to me, to see his style, 

and said “ Matthews, you must know I have played Clown in my father’s 

circuit several times. I wish you to understand that, so excuse my showing, 

| you what I mean and want you to do.”’ Possibly many will agree with 
Mr. William Archer (to whom I[ submitted these particulars when he was 
writing his memoir of Macready) in thinking that the whilom clown’s 
memory had played him false. The weight of seventy-seven years is not 
to be gainsaid. But that it proved little oppressive to Tom Matthews’s 
faculties hundreds can testify.” 
Dr. OrvitLE Owen, of Detroit, is nothing if not original. According | 
to a cipher he has discovered, Bacon wrote not only all the plays of | 











Shakspere, as a few wiseacres still believe he did, but the best parts of the 
works of other luminaries of Shakspere’s time, and was the offspring of a 
clandestine marriage between Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester- 
By means of the same cipher, again, Dr. Owen puts forth a play “written 
secretly in the texts of Shakspere,” The Historical T'ragedy of Mary Queen. 
of Scots, which his publishers announce as by the author of Hamlet and 


. Othello. Elizabeth, it appears, did not favour the literary tastes of her 
“son.” The cipher makes him say— 
“T looked upon 


My griefs as banished and ended, so 

As a personal favour to my mother I brought 
My cause of sorrow [the first copy of Hamlet} 
To the palace. When I brought to her 

The best of my matter, she, ere my hand 
Had settled down, in Passion did tear it 
From my bosom, and without even reading it 
Tore it in twain, and, sans remorse, put it 

‘ Into the fire.” 
“| Funnier even than this is the fact that some self-styled critics of 
Shaksperean verse are at one with Dr. Owen in the matter. 

Ir is not always easy to say where the rights of an audience begin and 
end. One night, during a performance at the Coméddie Francaise, two 
Englishmen in the stalls talked audibly to each other, and were asked by | 
their neighbours to be silent. “ Pardon,” said the greater offender, “I am 
an interpreter, and have been paid to translate the piece to this gentleman 
as it goes on.” 

THE London correspondent of the Birmingham Daily Post, speaking of 
Mr. Charles Dickens’s article in our last number as to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, says that he misses an illustrative incident in regard to the famous 
Act of George II., which is the Lord Chamberlain’s charter. This was 
passed in 1737 at the instance of Sir Robert Walpole, the then Premier, 
upon the express ground that “it would be inexpedient to allow the stage 
to become the vehicle of anti-Ministerial abuse.” Less than ten years later 
Horace Walpole affected to dread that the censure would be put to moral | 
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uses, and in a prologue spoken at one of the great patent houses in London 
he exclaimed— 

For ah! my sons, what freedom for the stage 

When bigotry with sense shall battle wage? 

When monkish laureats only wear the bays, 

Inquisitors lord chamberlains of. plays? 

Plays shall be damn’d that ’ecap'd the critic’s rage, 

For priests are still worse tyrants to the stage. 
The young lions of journalism who to-day are roaring against Lord 
Carrington and Mr. Pigott are, therefore, nothing like as original as they 
fondly imagine, the correspondent rightly adds. 

Waite Mr. Terriss, as becomes a nephew of George Grote, is an excel- 
lent Greek scholar, Mr. C. W. Somerset has a pretty taste for Latin. Many 
playgoers will remember his admirable performance of the Horace-quoting 
old lawyer in Lady Bountiful. Lately, in the stalls of a theatre, he found 
it difficult to get out for a cigarette, owing to the narrowness of the space 
between the rows. “Quite a case of knee exeat,” he ejaculated, on 
gently squeezing past a lady. 

M. Mavret lately related in America a story of his first meeting with 
Wagner. It was in a London drawing-room, when the former had yet to 
make a name. ‘“ M.’s hostess asked him to sing, and Wagner, hearing that 
I had chosen the song of the evening star from Z7'annhauser, accompanied 
me on the piano. I sang in Italian. When I finished he paid me many 
compliments. ‘In what part of Italy were you born, Signor Maurel,’ he 
asked. I politely replied that I was a Frenchman, not an Italian. He 
Zave me a queer look, turned away, and did not speak to me again.” 

Towarps the end of January, at St. George’s Hall, the Irving Amateur 
Dramatic Club gave very creditable performances of Al/’s Well that Ends 
Well, which had not been acted since its revival by Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1852. The first and second productions of this play in London, a 
note on the programme ran, took place in 1741 and 1743. The second, we 
think, was in 1742. 

In the hurry-skurry of journalism, of course, the best of men may write 
without precision. ‘Yet another public favourite, Miss May Yohe, was 
united in wedlock the other day to Lord Francis Hope,” we read. It 
would be interesting to know what the total number of his lordship’s 
wives comes to. 

“THAD no idea you could dance,” a lady said to Mr. Gilbert at a ball, 
“No,” he replied, “I am not often caught tripping, I can assure you.” 

An American paper credits the authors of Under a Mask with having hit 
upon “a somewhat novel idea”—namely, that of making their villain 
commit a murder while wearing a mask designed to resemble the features 
of the hero. But was this not anticipated—to go no further afield—by 
Dion Boucicault in his Efe, or the Cherry Tree Inn? 

“ Elle a Vair d’un perroquet qui passe la téte entre deux melons,” is 
M. Sardou’s description of a lady having full cheeks and an aquiline nose. 

Mr. ALEXANDER and Mr. Henry James are at once sagacious and 
sanguine. They agreed that Guy Domville “ would be—better off.” 

“TI ToLp your critic,” said an irate violinist to the manager of a French 
musical paper the other day, “that I was playing on a Stradivarius at my 
last concert, and yet he did not mention the fact.” “If M. Stradivarius 
wants us to puff him,” was the reply, “he must advertise in our paper. 
Here ”—producing a card—‘‘ is our scale of charges.” 
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AN anecdote of Henry J. Byron. He once saw the stalls of a theatre 
seized by a long-suffering creditor. “I congratulate you,” said the drama- 
tist to the manager. “Congratulate me?” the latter articulated ; “what 
can you mean?” “What more could you wish for?” Byron placidly 
replied, stroking his silky moustache; “isn’t every seat taken ?” 

THE Palmist for January contains a deeply interesting study of Mrs. 
Langtry’s hand. Its only defect, we are told, is a crookedness in the little 
finger. The general conclusion arrived at by the examiner, who is not 
always so precise in his or her language as might be desired, seems to be 
that the actress is “strong willed,” and has a “perfect passion for power.” 
Besides this, she has a love of art and of all beautiful things, an excellent 
taste in both form and colour, and an appreciation of luxurious living. It 
is inferred that she “ was much indulged in early life, and was not under 
altogether favourable influences, though these were not unkind; and in 
spite of her very early marriage, dated on the fork of the true saturnian 
at about eighteen, she did not marry her first love.” 

Some of the English correspondents in Paris have talked of the 
“indecency ” of Moliére’s Amphitryon, lately revived by Madame Bernhardt. 
atthe Renaissance. But that indecency is slight in comparison with what. 
it might have been. Schlegel, though disposed to decry Moliére in every 
way, confesses that the coarseness of the old legend is here refined as 
much as it possibly could be without interfering with its spirit and bold- 
ness. For a proof of this we need only glance at Plautus’s play, of which, 
Amphitryon is a free version, Moliére did not favour indecency. 

THE Playgoers’ Club, now 800 strong, had their yearly dinner at the 
Criterion on January 27, Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the President, taking the 
chair. The chief guest was Mr. Alexander, who tastefully acknowledged 
the toast in honour of the Drama. Mr. Edward Rose, one of the brightest 
of after-dinner speakers, proposed “The Visitors.” He coupled with the 
toast. the name of Mr. Comyns Carr, who, acknowledging a reference to 
King Arthur, expressed his delight that English playgoers had still some 
faith in the romantic. 

At the close of his speech, Mr. Alexander mentioned that his “first 
appearance in the Theatre Royal Back Drawing-Room” had been made in 
a little piece by Mr. W. Davenport Adams, called Jupiter Ager. This was 
a short mythological burlesque in rhymed couplets, with songs, and was 
enacted privately in a country house in Scotland early in the seventies. 
Mr. Alexander was then about fourteen ‘years of age, and already dis- 
played the possession of histrionic ability. 

MapamE Sara BERNHARDT has accepted a four-act play in verse, Arfée, 
by M. Charles Esquier. It will be produced at the Renaissance, with herself 
in the principal part. 

Tue death is announced of M. Benjamin Godard, composer of Jocelyn. 
He has left complete scores of two new operas, Les Guelfes and Ruy Blas, 
“La ruine aprés la fortune, l’indifférence relative du public et des artistes 
aprés la gloire, la lutte et le travail constants malgré les atteintes d’un mal 
qui ne pardonne pas, telle,” says the Monde Artiste, “fut la vie du musicien 
éminent que vient de perdre l’ecole frangaise dans des circonstances 
particuli¢rement pénibles.” 

Tur Deutsche Rundschau announces the discovery of nothing less than 
some fragments of an unknown opera by Goethe. It is called Schillers 
Todesfeier (anniversary of the death of Schiller), and was designed by the 
poet as a tribute to the memory of his friend. The fragments, which have 
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been brought to light by Herr Luphan, director of the Goethe museum at 
Weimar, are of such a nature that the general scheme of the work may 
easily be understood. 

Ir is not often that we hear of a piece being encored from beginning to 
end. Signor Samara’s opera of Martyre, previously known at Milan and 
Naples, was lately produced at Palermo. The audience insisted upon 
every scene being repeated, and four o'clock came before they finally 
dispersed. Possibly, however, this may have been only a huge joke at the 
expense of a weak-minded manager. 

Mr. Bronson Howarpsaw 7'he Masqueraders when the piece appeared in 
New York. “I rather guess,” he said to the manager, Mr. Frohman, at 
the close, “ that I shall have a $5000 cheque from you before long.” And 
the expectation has not been disappointed. The author of Saratoga had 
written a comedy for the Empire, and Mr. Frohman had agreed to forfeit 
the sum named if the piece did not appear during the present season. 

Mr. JosEPH JEFFERSON, in a lecture before the Art Students’ League at 
Washington lately, in answer to a question by Miss Kate Field as to 
whether a subsidized theatre was desirable in the United States, said that 
while such an institution might be desirable and beneficial in many ways, 
the conditions of the country were against it, owing to the frequent 
changes in politics. 

“1 care for my voice by not caring for it,’ says Miss Jessie Bartlet 
Davis, the American contralto. “Some singers are always wrapping up 
their throats in boas, and gargling and fussing until they become 
susceptible to every wind that blows. All nonsense! Leave the throat 
open, throw away the big fur boas, let the air get to the throat, and 
the singer will soon be strong enough to stand a little cold without having 
bronchitis every other week.” 

Brownine’s five-act play, Colombe’s Birthday, was recently produced 
in a condensed form at Boston with good success, Mrs. Marlowe-Taber 
playing the Duchess. 

Mr. Epwarp SorHERN and his brother have made a collection of things 
that belonged to their father. The “Dundreary case,” as it is called, 
includes one of the coats he wore at the first production of Our American 
Cousin, besides Garrick’s buckles, snuff-box, and walking-stick. 

THE severe weather of last month was responsible for a great many cases 
of illness among all classes. Members of the dramatic profession fared 
even worse, it would seem, than followers of most other callings, for the 
number of actors and actresses who have been “ out of the bill” at various 
times during the past few weeks has been very large. Mr. Irving was 
compelled by a bad cold to resign the part of King Arthur for a night or 
two to Mr. Tyars, who acquitted himself in the circumstances exceedingly 
well. Mr. J. L. Toole had no sooner produced his new piece, Thorough-Bred, 
than he was laid up with an attack of gout, which had been troubling him 
during the period of rehearsal, and which unfortunately caused him not a 
little suffering on the first night of Mr. Lumley’s play. The rehearsals of 
A Leader of Men were hampered considerably by the indisposition of several 
members of the cast ; and, indeed, nearly everywhere the tale has been the 
same. 

Our twenty-fourth volume, July to December, 1894, may now be had of 
the publishers, price 8s 6d. 








